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A Camera Crusade 
Through the 
Holyland 


By DWIGHT L. ELMENDORF 

The author writes as well as he lectures; 
that is all need be said of the first third of 
this book which is text. 

But the last two-thirds are the most beau- 
tiful clear full-page photographs—100 in all 
—of the significant scenes of the Holyland. 
No one could come nearer to seeing the 
region without going there than by seeing 
these pictures. There is no book anything 
like this in that respect: no such collection of 
pictures. A list of biblical passages applying 
to each is given on the page opposite each. 

$3.00 net; postpaid $3.38. 


New Trails 


in Mexico 
By CARL LUMHOLTZ, M.A. 


Author of ‘“‘Among Cannibals,’’ “‘Unknown Mezico,”’ et¢ 

Dr. Lumholtz has a very deep love of na- 
ture, and his own beautiful descriptions are 
enhanced by two color plates and many illus- 
trations. But he also has a thorough and 
large practical knowledge, and his exposition 
of the conditions of soil, the opportunities 
for agriculture and mining, is enhanced by 
two splendid maps made by himself. 

Part of the country which Dr. Lumholtz 
journeyed through had never seen a white 
man. With numerous illustrations, including 
2color plates and 2 maps. Large 8vo. 


Price $5.00 net; by mail $5.49 


Italian Travel Sketches 


By JAMES SULLY 
University College, London. 

A record of many years of wandering in 
Italy by a well-known English writer and 
scholar. With over 20 full-page illustrations 
by P. N. Boxer. $2.00 net. 




















“Morocco, Algiers, 


By E. ALEXANDER POWELL, F.R.G.S., 


Late of the American Consular Service in Egypt. 


Tripolitania, 
the Congo, the Rand, and the Zambesi; 
to them all, and you shall see, as though with your own eyes, those strange and far- 
off places which mark the line of the Last Frontier.” 
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Kquatoria, Rhodesia, the Sahara, the Sudan, 


with your permission, I will take you 


This promise Mr. Powell gives in his foreword and makes good in eleven yivid 
Splendidly illustrated with photographs. 8vo, $3.00 net; by mail, $3.28. 


True Tales of 
Arctic Heroism in 


the New World 


By Major-General A. W. GREELY, U.S.A. 


Partial List of Contents: The Loyalty of 
Philip Staffe to Henry Hudson—Franklin’'s 
Crossing of the Barren Grounds—The Dis 
covery of the Northwest Passage—Sonntag 
ind Hans Hendrik—Rae and the Franklin 
Mystery—The Shipwreck of the Hansa 
Parr’s March from the Great Frozen Sea 
The Missionary’s Arctic Trail—Tyson's Mar 
vellous Drift—Relief of American Whalers at 
Point Barrow, etc. 











With illustrations and maps. $1.50 net 
postpaid $1.65. 


The Wilderness of 
the North Pacific 
Coast Islands 


By CHARLES Sar LDON 


Author The Wilderness of ! } 











The vivid narrative of Mr. Sheldon’s ex 
periences while exploring and hunting fo 
wapiti, bear, and caribou on Vancouver 
Queen Charlotte, Montague, and Admiralty 
Islands, off the coast of British Columbia 
and Alaska. His adventures, especially that 
with the big bear of Montague Island, are as 
thrilling as they are novel With illustra 
tions from photographs and five phot 
gravures from drawings by Carl Rungius 


$2.00 net: by mail, $2.19 


The Arctic Prairies 


By ERNEST THOMPSON SETON 


lilustrated with the Author's sketecl 
photos, and maps, 


$2.50 net. 
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| oats FIELD SCHOOL, Ridgefield, Connecticut. 





A boarding-school for boys. Prepares for 
college or scientific school 
Rev. ROLAND J. MULFORD, Ph.D., Headmaster. 
COLORADO 





THE WOLCOTT SCHOOL, DENVER 


Superior climate. Accredited with Eastern Colleges 
for girls. Fine music advantages. Gymnasium 


7 FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
Everett O. Fisx & Co., Proprietors. 
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THE ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
knows how. Twenty-ene years of successful ex- 
perience in bringing together good teachers and 


good schools. 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. Ask 


for bulletin 20 and see for yourself 
PROFESSORSHIP -A gentleman, for several years 

professor of chemistry at a State university, 
and who bas since had experience in chemical In- 
dustries, desires to return to University work as 
professor of pure or applied chemistry Abundant 
evidence as to qualifications, professional standing, 
and exceptional teaching ability can be produced. 
Graduate of leading universities at home and 
abroad Address: ‘‘Spectemur."’ 
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Kuhnemann’s_ Schiller 

By EvGeN KUHNEMANN, Professor 
of Philosophy in the University of 
Breslau, Germany, Translated by 
KATHARINE Roycp, with an Intro- 
duction by JOSIAH ROYCE. 


In two volumes—the set, 83.00. 


distinctive features mark this 
First, it is an effort to reinterpret 
permanent significance of the poet 
net only for German literature, 
literature of the world Second, 
extensive, comparative stud- 
of Schiller’s dramas to 
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count of the influences 
Schiller’s development as 
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timately acquainted with Schiller’s mind. 
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have an exceptionally large 
stock of the books of all pub- 
lishers—a more complete as- 
sortment than can be found on 
the shelves of any other book- 
store in the entire country. We 
solicit correspondence from li- 
brarians unacquainted with 
our facilities. 
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THE PLAYS OF HERMAN HEIJERMANS, 
by Ashley Dukes. 

THE GOOD HOPE (complete), a Drama of 
the Sea in Four Acts, by Herman Hei- 
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SHAKSPERE’'S DRAMATIC-ROMANCES, 
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Frank E. Washburn Freund 
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“[ have read your last book with solid 
satisfaction and it shall be one of my 
pleasures to make as many people read it 
as I can reach. It is full ripeness and 
mellowness—worth tons of ordinary social 
prattle on that subject,” writes John 
Graham Brooks to Charles F. Dole, author of 
“The Burden of Poverty.” Postpaid 55 cents. 
B. W. HUEBSCH, 225 Fifth ave., New York. 
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IMPORTANT BOOKS 


HEREDITY AND EUGENICS. By JOHN M. COULTER, WILLIAM E. CASTLE, ED 
WARD M. EAST, WILLIAM L. TOWER, and CHARLES B. DAVENPORT. 


A book intended to present the recent developments of knowledge in reference to evolution, heredity, and eugenics 
and related subjects. Five of the leading investigators in this field ‘ ollaborated in its productien, and the result 
work which will appeal to the general public, because it presents 1) late onclusions in a popular and extt ely in 
teresting manner. The authors are eminently fitted to discuss | anch of the subject covered by their respective con 


tributions to the work. 


312 pages, Svo, cloth; postpaid $2.70 


THE MECHANISTIC CONCEPTION OF LIFE. Biological Essays by JACQUES 


LOEB, Head of the Department of Experimental Biology, Rockefeller Institute for Medical 


Research. 

This volume consists of nine chapters written on different « io nd mostly in response to requests for a popular 
presentation of the results of the author’s investigations The la an led into the wonderful realms of biology, where 
he is made to see with understanding eyes things which heretofore have had no meaning for him, or about which he has at 


best speculated and thought with but partial comprehension 
238 pages, 12mo, cloth; postpaid $14 


AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION in the PUBLIC SCHOOLS. By BENJ AMIN M. DAVIS. 


In this book Professor Benjamin M. Davis has attacked the proble: »-ordination of all the agencies now at 
work on the problem of «gricultural education He had performed a rvice pe te will be appreciated by all who have 


any large knowledge of the problem and of the difficulties wiich th ‘ ent encounters He has made an effort to can 
vass the whole field and to give a detailed exposition of the forces employed in building up a rational course of agricultural 
education. He has presented more fully than anyone else the materials w! define the problem and which make it possibl 


for the teacher to meet it intelligently. The annotated bibliorraphy at the end of the book will do much to make the best 
material available for anyone desiring to get hold of this material thr f independent study The book serves, therefore, 
as a general introduction to the study of agricultural education 

170 pages, 8vo, cloth; postpaid, $1.12 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS, Chicago, IIl. 
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SPECIAL HOLIDAY GIFT BOOKS 


THE MODERN READER’S 
CHAUCER 


The Complete Poetical Works 
of Geoffrey Chaucer now first 


put into modern English by 
Jouxn S&S P. Tarirock§$ and 
Percy MacKaye. Numerous 


color plates by Warwick Goble. 
A work that long 
waited for Hlandsomely bound. 

35.00 net 


has been 


TRAVEL 
Vr. Ve i- Book 
SOUTH AMERICA: Ob- 
servations and Impressions 
By the Rt. Hon. James Bryce 


Author of “The American Com 
monwealth.” 


By ye f 9 


‘ learest, 


comprehensive, 
and illuminat 
\merica.” 


S?.350 net 


most 
Sanest 


ing volume on South 


PANAMA 
By Albert Edwards 
The fascinating story of Pana 


That Iilustrated, &1.50 net 


SOCIAL BETTERMENT 


SOCIALISM FROM THE 
CHRISTIAN STANDPOINT 
By Father Bernard Vaughan, S.J. 


The broad facts of Socialism 
and their relation to Chris 
tianity. 





81.350 net 


CHRISTIANIZING THE 


SOCIAL ORDER 
By Dr. Walter Rauschenbusch 


The new social awakening of 
moral and religious forces. 


81.50 net 








CHRISTMAS 
By Zona Gale 

Another of this favorite 
thor’s genial stories of Ameri- 
can life, similar to “Friendship 
Village”; a fine vein of ro 
mance revealing the meaning of 
Christmas. 

Iilustrated, 81.30 net 


NEW NOVELS 


THE HEROINE IN 
BRONZE 


James Lane Allen’s new novel 





“An ideal love story by the au 
thor of ‘A Kentucky Car 


dinal.’ ” 81.25 net 


THE RICH MRS. 
BURGOYNE 
Kathleen Norris’s new novel 
Ilas the same fine appeal as 
this author’s successful novel 

*Mother.” 


Colored itlustrations, 81.25 net 


LONDON LAVENDER 
By E. V. Lucas 


“A charming novel of quaint 


and romantic fancy.” 
81.35 net 


THE DRIFTING 
DIAMOND 
By Lincoln Colcord 


A dramatic story of adventures 
in Southern Seas. 


Colored Frontispiece, 81.25 net 


au- | 





THE BOOK OF WINTER | 
SPORTS | 
Edited by J. C. Dier 

All the sports of winter treated 
in interesting fashion. Hand- 
sonrely illustrated. One of the 
attractive books of the season. 
81.50 net 


ART 
—_— 


MORNINGS WITH MAS. 


TERS OF ART 

By H. H. Powers, Ph.D. 
A fine interpretation of the de 
velopment of Christian art 
from the time of Constantine 
to the death of Michael Angelo. 

Profusely illustrated, 32.00 net 


A WANDERER IN 


FLORENCE 
By E. V. Lucas 
Richly illustrated and written 
in the same happy vein as the 
companion volumes, Paris, Lon- 
don, Holland. 


81.75 net 


FOR THE HOME 


SUCCESSFUL HOUSES 
AND HOW TO BUILD 
THEM 
By Charles E. White, Jr. 


| With over 400 illustrations. 
82.00 net 


HOME EFFICIENCY 
By M. B. and R. W. Bruere 


The management of the home 
from the practical standpoint. 
81.50 net 





NEW GIFT BOOKS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 





DON’T GIVE UP THE SHIP 


By Charles Wood 


\ thrilling tale of adventure in the stirring 


PEGGY STEWART AT HOME 


By Gabrielle E. Jackson 


war pel iod of ISI2. cotorea ilMustrations, 81.25 net 


DEERING OF DEAL; or, THE SPIRIT 
OF THE SCHOOL By Latta Griswold 


\ capital story of school life. 


“A merry story.”—Outlook, 


Frontispiece, &81.25 net 


THE SECRET OF THE CLAN 
Alice Brown’s new book 


A story of absorbing interest for girls. 


Iituatrated, 81.25 net 


THESE BOOKS ON 


S 1 LE 


IN 


Illustrated, 81.25 net 


ALL BOOKSTORES AT THE NET PRICES 


The Illustrated Catalogue of MACMILLAN BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS GIFTS mailed free on request. 


PUBLISHED “ET MACMILLAN COMPAN 


64-66 FIFTH AVE, 
NEW YORK 














The 


pretation of a treaty 
to be 
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referred to the Hague Tribunal. 


rly y - The United States is expressly commit- 
The Week 7 y 
ted to the policy of so submitting such 


if 


controversy 


that 
be 


‘ ol questions. Great Britain asks 
President Taft, as empowered and di- : 1 
Cana tolls 


the about 


reeted by Congress, has fixed the rates 
*resident 


sent to The Hague, how can 


of toll to be charged vessels using the 


Taft possibly refuse? In view of his 
Panama Canal. In this he has been 
record, we do not believe that |} will 
guided by expert advice, and the rates, 
But what will the Senate do? 
being virtually the same as those soon 
to be in force on the Suez Canal, can- 
not be deemed unreasonable. Whether It is generally conceded t Presi 
they will, as Prof. Emory Johnson be- dent-elect Wilson was wise i innoun 
lieves, make the Panama Canal self-sup- jpg an early extra session of | gress 
porting after twenty years, is open to but the new Adminstration ave 
doubt. There are too many uncertain 7 " 
; no easy task on its hands ffi 
elements in the problem. The amount 
ties will be three in numbe! it mus 
of shipping that will seek the Canal, the 
sce order its programme that or 
cost of maintenance and of administra- . 
ity at the extra session wi aj on 
tion, cannot at present be accurately de- : 
the tariff legislation. It must do toc 
termined. As the estimates of the ex- 
little. It must not do too Phat 
pense of building the Canal were pushed : ; 
: y the party would find its position awk 
up from time to time, we suppose that é 
ward if it made mere pretence of revi 
most people came to the conclusion that 
sion, must be apparent to every on It 
it can never be made to “pay” as an in- 
is committed to thorough revision, not 
vestment. Nor do we think that the . 
only by its platform but by speeches 
country has been deeply concerned about 
of its candidates. wut, o1 e other 
that. To have carried the vast enter- 
hand, it is also committed, both by plat 
prise through to success, and to have 
._ \form and candidates, to proceeding with 
opened this waterway to the world’s 
its revision in such Manner as to in 
commerce, will be a national achieve- ; 
: ' : ...,. jure no legitimate industry And even 
ment into the cost of which patriotic 
if this course had nct been prescribed, 
pride will not inquire too narrowly. a 
common sense and political experience 


would commend it. The situation ma) 

But the nation has another interest in thus seem to be unpleasantly involved 
the matter which the President does not we do not so re« gara it, however, and 
mention in his proclamation establish- for two good reasons. In the first plac: 
ing the Panama tolls. We refer, of the new Congress will be fortunate in 
course, to the question of exemption having already before it the four tariff- 
from tolls of our own coastwise traffic. reduction bills—affecting the steel, cot 
Money losses in the operation of the ton, wool, and chemical schedules—all 
Canal the country can face with equa- of which were drawn with care by the 
nimity, but if its honor is seriously im- f{o9use committee in the present Con 
pugned, that is a matter which ought gress, all of which passed the House, 
not to let patriotism sleep. The ques- and all but one of which passed the Sen 
tion whether such a discrimination is ate, Here is a ready basis for the work 
not in plain violation of a treaty will of the extra session. Nothing will hin 
not down. Business men as well as der the remodelling of any of these 
public officials see its critical impor- measures, and the remedying of such 
tance. This was shown by the recent defects as may have arisen from the fact 
action of the New York Chamber of that the tariff bills of 1912 were not ex- 
Commerce in voting down a report pected to run successfully the gantlet of 
which sought to dispose brusquely of qa Republican Senate and a Republican 
the contention that the Hay-Pauncefote President. Furthermore, when thus re- 
treaty called for absolutely equal treat- submitted, these bills are reasonably 


ment for all ships, including our own. gure to command the votes of the insur- 


This dispute about the due legal inter- 


gent Republicans in the upper house. 





is eminently one 


Nation 


If the party leaders were to be asked 
why the extra session should not imme- 


diately proceed to revise the rest of the 


tariff schedules, common sense and po- 
litical experience would give the an 
swer. No such revision, whatever its 


character and purpose, ought to be pro- 
posed without the most careful prelim 


nary study of the problem. Nor can it, 


on the other hand, be safely put through 


except with constant view to the proba- 
ble revenue from the altered duties, in 
its relation to the needs of government. 


But the new Secretary of the Treasury 
vill not take office until the fourth of 
March; his budget of public revenue 
and expenditu vill not be submitted 
ntil the ensuing December, and it will 
ven then have to be udged in the light 
the general plans of the appropria 
on committees A, comprehensive and 
eneral plan of tariff revisior early 
March or April, would therefore be 
subject to inevitable handicap. When 
to this consideration is added the fact 
that only with the assembling of the 


extra session will tae Congressional com- 


mittees be appointed, and the further 
fact that the committees which must 
prepare the tariff bills will consi in 
an unusual degree of men new to that 
exacting task, the wisdom of not at 
tempting to do too much in the extra 
session should be manifest. 

The “greatest political miracle of the 
ige,”’ according to the New Orleans 
Times-Democrat, occurred in Louisiana 
on Tuesday of election week, when in 
ome places more votes were cast on 
Constitutional amendments, many of 
them of little importance, than for Pres- 


ident. In one New Orleans precinct 
every voter cast his ballot In favor of 
nine of the nineteen amendments, and 
in another every voter but three voted 
for the entire batch Such unanimity 
arouses suspicion in the mind of the 
Times-Democrat, which attributes it to 
a meek following of instructions from 


ward bosses. Ten of the nineteen amend 


ments were carried, no less than four 


of which 


ty 


some form of proper- 
of 


glaring illustration of the 


exempt 


from taxation. One these is a 


details with 
which we load our State Constitutions; 
it extends the tax-exemption time of the 


Pan-American Steamship Company. The 








A722 
(~ 
! nt receiving the largest vote 
ol providing for the levying of a 
ta or the purpose of paying Confed 
ra pensions Among the amend 
ment rejected were one allowing wo 
I on hool and charity 
rd and one providing for the re 
aal 
i Supreme Court decision in the 
| Trust case is of great impor- 
tt only in relation to the partic- 
ir question involved, but also as fur- 


hing strong confirmation of the hold 


in general on the problem of 


What 


( tl law 


the Court has done in 


monopoly 


this case with a plea in defence of im- 


practices based upon 


all the 


moral monopolisti 


alleged rights of patentees will 


! surely be done with pleas that 


nore 


have no such behind them. The 


pretext 


rule of reason” expounded in the Stan- 
dard Oil and Tobacco Trust cases is once 


of 


substance 


again shown to be a rule common 


looking to the of the 


sense, 


acts complained of, and not to their 


mere form The favorite argument of 


the enemies of the anti-monopoly law 
if truly enforced it would make im- 


of 


that 


thousands contracts and ar- 


possible 
rangements which every one knows are 


an ‘ndispensable incident of modern bus 


already begins to wear the air of 


iness 


antiquated, indeed an obsolete, no- 


The kinds of 


obnoxious to the prohibitions of the law, 


an 


tion conduct which are 


as it has been interpreted by the Su 


preme Court in decision after decision, 


are rapidly becoming plain enough for 


and in- 


diffi 


any person of ordinary honesty 


telligence to recognize without 


rhe meaning of the announced aban 


donment temporary or permanent, of 


ite proposed New England extension by 


the Grand Trunk Railway of Canada, is 


not yet clear But the busine men of 


ithe as Providence and Boston 


ive drawn their interence at once, to 


the effect that it mean urrender of 


rrunk management to pres 


sure from the New Haven Railroad, 


onopoly of New England trans 


portation facilities was threatened by 


undertaking. The Grand Trunk 


or Montreal 


whi iginally connected 
is now 


Pa 


leased 


ind the Great Lakes, and which 


building westward in Canada to the 


already connected by 


Portland, Me.. and, by owners 
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ship of the Central Vermont, had an 
outlet at New London, Conn. Its pro- 
jected new line, chartered in 1910 as 
the Southern New England, was to run 
from Palmer, Mass., a junction point of 
the Central Vermont and the Boston & 


Albany, to Providence, R. I. A spur ol 


the same line was to run direct to Bos- 


ton, and another new line was to con- 
nect Boston with the north-and-south 
Grand Trunk line in Vermont. One- 


third of the Providence extension had 


been already graded, and some $2,000,- 
000 had been spent. Clearly enough, an 


independent railway system with such 


connections meant competitive condi- 


tions on a considerable scale. 


abandonment of 
Grand Trunk offi- 


The version of the 


work given out by 


cers may possibly be conclusive. Mon- 
treal newspapers quote the president of 
that company as saying that no fresh 
offers have been made by the New Ha- 
ven, and that no negotiations even for 
a “traffic agreement” are under way. It 
is also perfectly true that a railway 
company which places its loans in Mon- 
would not find this a 
with the Euro- 


pean markets upset by the Balkan af- 


treal or London 


convenient moment, all 


fair, to raise large amounts for new 
construction. Nevertheless, the New 


England chambers of commerce are jus- 
tified on the face of things in their mis- 
M that thor- 


ough railway man who, as president of 


givings Charles Hays, 


the Grand Trunk, was able to impose 


his own larger views on timid London 
directors, went down with the Titanic; 
and the suspicion was natural that the 
management would seize 


New Haven 


that occasion, especially when it was 
followed by an unfavorable market for 
to its 
repressing a formidable com- 


The 


the Grand Trunk’s loans, renew 


efforts at 


petitor real situation, whatever 


it is, cannot be long disguised. In ad- 


vance of conclusive information, all that 
need be said is that the blocking of this 


solitary movement for independent 


transportation service in New England, 


at a time when the public mind Is stir- 


red up In an unusual degree over ques- 


tions of free competition and monopoly, 


would have a most unhappy effect. 


Signs are increasing that city noises 


are at last becoming too much for even 


nerves. Something has been 


American 
accomplished dn New York towards re- 
‘ 
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ducing the screech of boat whistles, but 


that old offender, the trolley car, still 
pursues its clattering way. An Alderman 
in a Western city is audacious enough 


to propose te get rid of the worst of its 


uproar. Looking back over the great 
improvement in transportation in re- 


cent years, he says there is no reason 
why we should not silence the noise of 
street cars. The one thing needful, in 
his opinion, is merely to fix attention 
upon the problem. When we really care 
for quieter streets, we shall find meth- 
ods of obtaining them. What has been 
attained in eliminating smoke and smell 
an en- 


from automobiles ought to be 


couragement to those who are under- 
taking anti-noise crusades. It is but a 
short time since a foul odor and a blind- 
ing vapor were apparently an essential 
part of the motor-car. To-day we actual- 
ly arrest people for driving cars that 
“smoke,” and Hiram Maxim, jr., has 
gone his father one better by inventing 


a motor-boat silencer. 





Somewhat disquieting is the account 
of tenant-farming in the great South- 
west which Charles W. Holman gives 
in La Follette’s Weekly. 
him, the standard of living of the ten- 
ant farmer has steadily deteriorated and 
the of existence has grown 
more difficult as the system of wide 
landlord holdings has spread. Statistics 
are adduced to support this view. Thus, 


According to 


problem 


in Texas, Mr. Holman declares, the 
ratio of tenanted to owned farms has 
gone up decidedly. In 1900 tenants 


cultivated 174,991 farms;, owners, 174,- 
639; while in 1910 the figures had risen 
to 291,106 and 194,993, respectively. The 
South as a whole also shows growth of 
the tenant system. In 1880 tenants cul- 
tivated 36.2 per cent. of the total farms, 
1910 they were working 53.1 


while in 


per cent. Mutual misunderstandings be- 
tween landlord and tenant; the desire of 
the owner to get a larger return from 
his acres, accompanied by his unwilling- 
ness to follow crop rotation or other 
modern methods, and a consequent feel- 
ing of futility and lethargy on the side 
of cultivator, to 
make the lot of the 


worked, and ill-housed tenant farmer a 


the have combined 


under-fed, over- 


hard Some of Mr. Holman’s sug: 


gested remedies are impracticable, but 


one. 


his picture of the actual conditions ap- 
pears to be drawn without great exag- 


geration. 
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The old-fashioned doctor who fought 
with the 
copeia is apparently having a rather 


disease aid of the pharma- 
hard time of it. Long ago he gave up the 
centre of the stage to the surgeon with 
his marvellous instruments and daring 
operations. On other sides he is beset by 
the serum-therapist, the psycho-neurol- 
the hygienist, the dietitian, the 
the 
squadrons of faith-healers. 


ogist, 
assorted flying 
White pills 
and brown mixtures in bottles have fall- 


sanitarian, and 


en into sad repute. The physician who 
resorts to them falls under the suspi- 
cion of being something of a fogey or 
something of a quack. But, in justice to 
the 


it may be pointed out that a great many 


old-fashioned general practitioner, 


of the new fashions in the curative art 
impress one as being the old methods 
under new labels. To give anesthetics 
nowadays is not enough; one must give 
an anesthetic without frightening the 
patient. “Anoci-association” is the name 
for this formula of ether + psychology; 
but “anoci-association” is strangely rem- 


iniscent of the classical “bedside mat- 


ner,” and psycho-therapy is not unrelat- 


ed to the familiar sugar pill. 


A fund for the erection of a memorial 
British 


tery at Trieste, where the novelist, who 


to Charles Lever, in the ceme- 
was*consul there, died forty years ago, 


is proposed by the British chaplain at 


that port. To the younger generation, 
the genial Irishman is only a name, if 
so much as that; but there are many 


old fellows to whom this suggestion will 
recall memories of pleasant hours in the 
company of a spirited and manly writ 
us like 


er. Lever does not abide with 


Thackeray or Dickens; he was distinct. 
ly of the lesser breed of novelists and 
entertainers. But for this very reason, 
some of us experience a certain pang in 
helped 


to make life pleasant, which we do not 


thinking of the days when ate 


feel in relation to the mightier masters. 
The age in which the Harry Lorrequers 
and the Charles O’Malleys and the Ar: 


thur O’Learys sufficed to attract and 


amuse persons quite as sober and seri- 
ous as we all are to-day was an easier, 


a more livable, age than ours for the 


reading world; whether we estimate 


the loss as great or trifling, there is no 
The 


sayings of 


question that the loss is there. 


simple, hearty doings and 
true men, loving and hating and jesting 


and fighting; these, with no oppressive 





burdens of self-consciousness, and no 


thought of the bearing of their acts 
upon the salvation of the universe, suf- 
ficed of 
books, and we took them at their 
They 


burden 


to make the farrago Lever's 


face 
also 


of 


value and were grateful 


serve who thus lighten the 


the day for thousands. 


Rows in the House of Commons are 
The 
ago, were guilty of much the same sort 


no novelty. Liberals, seven years 


of boisterous breaking up of the session 


as the Conservatives indulged in last 


week. The 


matter of dealing with disorder, and the 


rules are inefficient in the 
Speaker can do little more than appeal 
to the gentlemen of England to leave off 
acting like rowdies. If they will not, 
his only recourse is to suspend the ses- 
sion. Such proceedings seem almost un- 
intelligible to Americans, who are ac- 
customed to see their presiding officers 
clothed with full power to preserve or- 
der, even to the point of calling in the 
police, if necessary. The English parlia- 
be 


At 


mentary tradition would aghast at 


such extreme measures. the very 


moment of denouncing the Liberals for 
of 


weakening respect for the House 


Commons, the fine flower of Tory chiv- 


alry feels privileged to turn it into a 
Bedlam. But sanity will soon be re- 
stored. The Conservatives have had 
their fling, have once more expressed 
their scornful contempt for the Minis- 
try, and have displayed their splendid 
“fighting spirit.” Presently, no doubt, 


the business of the House will be resum- 


ed. On a test vote, the Liberals showed 


that they had a majority of 199, and the 


absurdity of maintaining that such a 


majority shall not be allowed to deter 


is too 


mine the action of the Commons 
glaring. 
of poli 


of English 


tics has for years been the bestowal of 


One the scandals 


peerages, baronetcies, etc., upon men 
who have made large contributions to 
the party campaign chest joth Con- 
servatives and Liberals have followed 
this practice, which in essence not 
very different from our former custom 
of sending rich men to the Senate, or 
rewarding a man who has come down 
handsomely for election expenses by 
making him an Ambassador. But it must 


be confessed that the conferring of such 


“honors” by the Liberal party has an 


incongruous look beside its current dé 
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nunciation of the House of Lords, and 


gives Tory critics a chance to make fine 
The 
that 
of 
their 


play about a “Radical Plutocracy 


case is made worse by the fact a 


great many wealthy supporters the 


have been getting 
The 


don Nation, though friendly to the Gov 


Liberal party 


recognition in recent years. Lon- 


ernment, complains that the distribu 


tion of these honors has “never in the 
history of party” been so “lavish as dur 
ing the last three or four years.” It ad- 
mits that some of the men singled out are 
worthy, but frankly states that of some 
others, “notably of a recent Privy Coun 
cillorship, the less said the better 

Naturally, the Tories are saying more 


rather than less. 


Gen. Savoff, chief in command of the 
sulgarian army, has inevitably received 
the lion’s share of praise and fame for 
which the 
It 


certain 


the wonderful campaign 


troops under him have made. is re- 


ported that this causes sore 


a 


ness in some Bulgarian military quar 


There it is pointed out that Gen 
had 


when 


ters 


been in retirement since 


he 


resumed 


Savoff 


907, resigned as Minister of 


War, and active duty only 


when the recent orders for mobilization 


were issued. From this it is inferred 


that he could have had little to do with 


preparing the plans for the offensive 


which he 


But 


campaign has so brilliantly 


executed, this does not necessarily 


follow, as the Bulgarian staff must have 


been for years at work on the plans 


vhich have just been carried out. Be 


this as it may, no one denies that Gen 


Savoff has shown high skill in handling 


arge armies, together with correct and 
rapid military intuition, and the ability 
to inspiré his men with the determina- 


tion necessary to strike blow upon blow. 


Savoff is now undergoing the inevitable 
comparison with Napoleon. One of his 
military maxims, the only one we have 


seen quoted, certainly sounds like mod- 


It ‘Speed is 


Napole oni 
This 


ernized is 
illus 


Bul 


rumps has surely been 


trated by the swift march of the 


rarians to victory after victory. Gen 


acted 


The 


Savoff seems, also, to have upon 


that saying of Napoleon general 


who keeps fresh for the day af 


trocpt 


ter a battle is nearly always beaten 


You must give last man to the 


youl 


battle, for the day after a complete vi 


tory there ar no more obetacles before 


you 
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CALIFORNIA AND THE PRESI- 


DENCY. 
For 


vote 


many days after the election the 
was still see-sawing 
The 


process was followed with a mild inter- 


of California 


between Reosevelt and Wilson. 
est throughout the country; but of ex- 
citement over the matter there was nota 
trace. Yet one shudders at the thought 
of the situation that would even now be 
confronting us if the election in the na- 
tion had been close, and the decision of 
the 


Presidency turned on California's 


thirteen electoral votes. There are few 
things in the immediate past for which 
the country has more reason to be grate- 
ful on this coming Thanksgiving Day 
than for the fact that the verdict of the 
election was emphatic and unmistak- 
able, and especially that nothing turned 
on the settling of a close count in any 
State. 

But, while the situation in California 
is of no practical importance in regard 
to this year’s Presidential contest, it is 
of very great interest in its bearing on 


the advantages and disadvantages of 


our method of electing the President. 
The most conspicuous peculiarity of the 
existing system is that a bare plurality 
in any State suffices to cause the entire 
of the 


Into the scales on the side of the winner 


voting weight State to be cast 


of that plurality. Situations of the ut- 


most acuteness have arisen on this ac- 
count; the most notable being that 
which ended in the casting of New 
York's 36 electoral votes for Cleveland 
against Blaine, in 1884. Exclusive of 
New York, the electoral vote stood 183 
for Cleveland and i82 for Blaine, and 
the final count of New York’s popular 
vote gave the State to Cleveland by a 


plurality of only 1,149 in a total® vote of 
1,167,169. That situation, moreover, is 
of a kind that is not only likely, but al- 
most certain, to recur. In every election 


since 1884, with the single exception of 


1888, there has been an immense elec- 
toral preponderance in favor of the 
winning party; but whenever the par- 


ties are nearly evenly matched, there is 
a chance that the contest may turn upon 
the electoral votes of some one State, or 
some group of two or three States, in 
which the popular vote is extremely 
close. 

That this contingency points to a real 
serious danger cannot be denied; 


sight it 


and 
first might be thought 


which 


and at 


under the votes 


system 


that a 


of the States were not cast solidly, and | is often to be found in the domain of 
under which the result was determined | human affairs—that the part is greater, 
by the actual preponderance of the pop-| More difficult to handle, than the whole. 
ular vote—either directly or through |The North and West acquiesce without 
some method of State percentages—|Teserve in the throwing of Georgia's to- 
tal vote for the Democratic candidate, 
“under a system in which every State 


would remove that danger. But the fact, 
as a little reflection will suffice to show, 
is quite the opposite. The danger, be it disposes of its total vote as a unit; but 
understood, is not at all that of a fail-|omee let the result depend on whether 
ure to record “the popular will”—all | Georgia divides in the ratio of 13 to 1 
methods are but expedients for roughly |°T Of 10 to 4, and it is impossible to 
determining that. The danger is that |!magine the rest of the country indif- 
of a contested election—contested not | ferent to the means by which that di- 
only on the score of downright fraud, | Vision—and the like in ten other States 
but also on account of the decision of |—18 effected. And what is true in this 
those innumerable cases of legitimate |T@dical fashion as regards the South is 
doubt about which absolute impartiality | true in lesger measure of other parts of 
on the part of election officials cannot be| the country. No one can say to what 
expected. Well, the danger of bitter | extent the nation has been saved from 
contests of this kind, far from being |C@tentions of the most ominous char- 
diminished, would be most seriously | 4¢ter through this incidental feature of 


aggravated under a system in which | °F system of State autonomy. 


the division of the vote in every State, | 
instead of that in only one or a very | 
few States, should become of critical mo- 
ment in any close election. It is quite 
true that the vote is not likely to be 
so close in the country as a whole as in 
but under 


THE PHILIPPINE OUTLOOK. 
Hard upon the heels of the rejoicing 
in the Philippines over the success of 
the Democratic party, and the announce- 
ment that the bill for Philippine inde- 


some single critical State; |pendence will be pressed to passage in 


the other system, where the piling up of 
large pluralities in every State was the 


object of pursuit, a thousand disputes 


would assume importance where only a 
score are now of any consequence. At- 
tention could not be effectively centred 
on the danger-points until too late; and 
instead of one Presidential count out of 
many being the occasion of critical ten- 


sion, it would probably become the rule, | 


rather than the exception, for the re- 


sults of our national elections to be in! 


greater or less measure clouded by doubt 
and protest. 

There are many other considerations 
which confirm the conclusion that the ex- 
isting system of solid votes by the States 
is, in spite of its faults, better than any 
that has been proposed in its place; but 
there is one that happens to be of pe- 
The conditions in 


cullar importance. 


the South may not be entirely satisfac- 


tory; but the country Is evidently go- 
ing to let that sleeping dog lle for a very 
long time; and even if a change should 


be made in this regard, the considera: | 


tions we have in mind would continue 
to apply with almost equal force. The 
point about the South Is that it habitual- 
ly gives its vote solidly for the Demo- 
cratic party, and that nobody disputes 


the result. But here is a case of what 


the House, we have the inevitable proph- 
lecies of dire consequences. Unnamed 
army officers are quoted as pointing to 
Aguinaldo’s appearance in the celebra- 
tions as being of sinister significance. 
We are told that already American capi- 
‘tal is alarmed at the prospect of our 
withdrawal from the islands. The Fili- 
'pinos themselves are, as usual, lost to 
shame. Are they not at this moment 
‘plotting how they are going to distrib- 
ute the offices? Aguinaldo’s return to 
|public life is interpreted to mean that 
“he will be in the front ranks of the 
| aspirants for public honors”; and Man- 
| uel Quezon, one of the Filipino delegates 
to Congress, is also accused of “carrying 
lon political campaigns with a view to 
| strengthening his position with his peo- 
ple at home.” Knowing how reprehen- 
sible the public holds any American who 
| aspires to office, we are sure that mere 
imention of this misconduct of Messrs. 
Aguinaldo and Quezon will suffice to 
‘damn them forever. 

As to the flow of American capital 
|into the islands, it went with knowledge 
| that we had loudly proclaimed our in- 
sition of remaining there only as trus- 
tees. There was no promise to stay for- 
lever to protect investments. It is true 
‘that the present Governor-General, Mr. 
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Forbes, has done his best to lure “big 
business” into the islands, and that 
there are companies now forming to ex- 
ploit their resources. 


ic pledges “to recognize the indepen- 
dence of the Philippine Islands as soon 
as a stable government can be establish- 
ed, such independence to be guaranteed 
by us until the neutralization of the isl- 


ands can be secured by treaty with oth- | 


er Powers.” Never did a political par- 


ty make a more solemn or more delib-| 


erate pledge—now for the fourth time 
reiterated—nor one more clearly in ac- 
cord with the highest traditions of this 
Republic. 

That opportunists in plenty will pro- 
test against the Democratic policy we 


have no doubt. Government officehold- 


ers, particularly those in the islands, | 


will explain at length that the Filipino 
is not and ne®er can be made ready for 
self-government—at least, so long as they 
themselves are drawing salaries, All the 
old arguments so familiar in 1899 and 
1900 will be brought out, and we shall 
once more be told how splendid it is 
that the sun never sets on “Old Glory.” 
One ancient argument, however, the very 
language of the Democratic plank effec- 


tually disposes of. If the simple plan 


of neutralization is carried out, no one} 
can revive the Japanese and German | 


bogies. As every one in jingo circles 
knows, we had to make that bad bar- 
gain with Spain in 1899, or one of those 
two nations would in our stead have 
purchased that war and the 
enmity of the Filipinos. Fortunately, 
there has been a marked change in the 
temper of the people since that time. 
The public knows now that annexa- 
tion of the Philippines did not mean 


that we should get rich over night, or) 


that, with the hoisting of the flag, Fili- 
pinos would be consumed with a desire 
to buy American goods.’ Most people of 
conscience are, moreover, beginning to 
have doubts about the manliness and de- 
sirability of holding millions of men 
and women under our control against 
their will. ’ still less, after our own ex- 


But that cannot 
stand a day in the face of the Democrat- | 


lasting | 
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| governing themselves? The facts about | 
the non-Christian tribes are that they 
‘constitute but 600,000 out of 7,600,000 
people; they dwell in the mountain fast- 
nesses, and, says Judge James H. Blount 
'in his new book, “The American Occupa- 
tion of the Philippines,” “‘cut little more 
‘figure, if any, in the general political 
equation, than the American Indian does 
with us to-day.” 
doubts on this question we most heart- 


To those who have any 


ily recommend this excellent volume 
from the pen of one who was an officer 
of volunteers in the war and subsequent- 
the slightest 


ly a judge. He has not 


question as to the ability of the Filli- 


i/pinos to set up satisfactory govern 
ments. As far back as 1907, he wrote 
‘as follows: 

If three strong and able men, familiar 
with insular conditions, and still young 
| enough to unmg@ertake the task, were told 
by a President of the United States, by 
authority of the Congress, “Go out there 
and set up a respectable native govern 


ment in ten years and then come away,’ 
they could and would do it, and that gov 
ernment would be a success; and one of the 
greatest moral victories in the 
free government would have be« 
by the gentlemen concerned upon the pages 
of their country’s history. 


annals of 
n written 


Judge Blount has since seen no rea- 


son to change his mind; on the con- 


he 
Under the promise of 


trary, is firmer than ever in this 


view. indepen- 


dence, he declares, a “very fair elec- 
torate of at least one-third, possibly one- 
half, of the adult male population, could 
be built up.” The setting up of prospec- 
Filipino States would, he 


“electrify the Filipino body politic,” as 


tive says, 
would the mere definite promise of inde- 
pendence. But without that definite prom- 
ise, nothing can be gained. Least of all 
would it be fair to deny self-government 
to millions because of a fraction of the 
uncivilized among them. We must, as 
Judge Blount says, make clear to all con- 
cerned, and particularly to the Ameri- 
jean grafter and Filipino demagogue, 
“that the government of a remote and 
alien people is to have no permanent 
| place in the purposes of our national 
| life.” 


periences of recent years, do they wish | 


to turn them over to the tender mercies 
of exploiting Trusts. 

Two serious arguments will, however, 
be used to impress those who have 
thought only superficially on this mat- 
ter. How about the wild tribes? And 
how about the possibility of these people 


PHILOSOPHICAL MR. GOMPERS. 


| At Indianapolis the trial of forty-five 
\labor-union officials, indicted as a result 


of the McNamara disclosures, is now un- 
der way. At Rochester the annual con- 
\vention of the American Federation of 
is 


|Labor, Samuel Gompers presiding, 


now in session. The defendants at In- 
dianapolis are men affiliated with the 
Federation of The Federation 
is supposed to have spent nearly a mil- 


Labor. 
lion dollars in the McNamara defence. 
Evidently, 
moral necessity of taking cognizance of 


Rochester was under the 
what was going on at Indianapolis. This 
is the way Mr. Gompers did it, in his 
opening address: 


This organization of ours is just as you 


find it We are human As humans we 
sometimes err. But our organization is a 
mighty power for human progress. In all 
other avocations it will be found that the 
highest and best is held up as a type, but 
in the labor movement it is the derelict 
who is selected as our representative type 
Against this we protest. For high motives, 
for altruism, for the righting of wrongs, 
for the winning of rights, for human pro 
gress, there is no other body in the world, 
man for man, that will compare with the 


American Federation of Labor 


To catch the full force of this proud 
claim, Mr. Gompers with Mr. 
Ortie McManigal. Re-read the story of 
Mr. little 
about the country in pursuit 
Re-read the of the Los 
Angeles explosion as told by J. B. Me 
Namara to McManigal. After planting 
the infernal machine in the 
building, “J. B.” wrenched off a gas jet 
in the basement: 


compare 


Mc Manigal's jaunts 


of 


pleasant 
the 


“jobs.” story 


Times 


McNamara: Because when the explosion 
occurred, I wanted the whole building to go 
to hell. 

McManigal: And you knew there were so 
many people in there, too? 

McNamara: What's the difference? I 
was to make a good clean out and I did it. 


But I am sorry so many were killed 


In view of the high motives, the altru- 


ism, the righting of wrongs, which ani 


mated J. B. McNamara and Ortie Mce- 
Manigal, it is surprising that up till 
now the Nobel prize for idealism has 


not been divided between these two men. 

Hypocrisy is not the word to describe 
Mr. Gompers’s attitude at 
Hypocrisy 
pacity to deceive, 


Rochester. 


implies a prima facie 
Mr. 


pers’s statement would not deceive a 


Ca- 
whereas Gom- 
child, no, not even if the child were as 


innocent as a labor-union official with 
dynamite stored about the premises, all 
unknown to him. Mr. Gompers was sim- 
ply indulging in disgusting effrontery. 
Being human, the American Federation 
of Labor is liable to error. But the err- 
the 
policy of terrorism extending over years 
and carried out in cold blood. The Fed- 
eration must not be judged by its “dere- 
licts.” But the derelicts in the Mce- 


Namara disclosures were the directing 


ing consisted in pursuance of a 
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officials of labor unions, many of whom 


are still holding office. In whatever city 


Ortie McManigal turned up for a “job,” 


he was put into communication with the 


business-agent of the local union, from 


McManigal received orders and 


And 


in 


whom 


directions at the ironworkers 


headquarters Indianapolis a_ close 


watch was kept on McManigal’s activi- 


Money appropriations were made, 


ties 


so that McManigal might devote himself 


single-heartedly to his altruistic mis 


sion. There seems to have been a fixed 
ale of remuneration. rhe fact that 
McManigal’s paymaster “held out upon 


him,” giving him $125 per “job” instead 


of the $200 appropriated to that pur- 
pose, may be brought to Mr. Gompers’s 
ittention as another instance of human 
[rali 

What Mr. Gompers might have said is 
that organized labor as a whole is not 
in favor of dynamite as a method of 
innis strikes What he might have 
said is that the great majority of the 
rank and file in the American Federa- 
tion of Labor is opposed to murder in 
industrial warfare. That would have 


Violence has been a feature 


officially unsanction- 


conflicts, 


tolerated nevertheless, or @ven 
a 


encouraged tut there 


eI of violence. Violence will be prac- 
ticed in the course of bitterly-fought 
strike At critical moments in such 
contests, passion may run even to the 
length of murder. But there is a vital 
differes between a crowd of riotous 


teamsat and ‘longshoremen engaging 
in battle with strike-breakers, and a 
committee of union officials sending 


death as part of 


delib 


forth its emissaries ol 


a de planned campaign 


liberately 


erately carried out On broad human 
principles we may be sure that the rank 
and file of the American Federation of 
Labor would not approve of such tat 
ties, because no group of two million 


would approve of them 


vl 
pr api 


m always emanates from a small 


lerrorts 


minority in whose philosophy the end 
justifies the means 
So Mr. Gompers might justly have 


member of the 
he 


asserted of the ordinary 
of 


is opposed to McNamarism and McMani 


American Federation Labor, that 


meant to 


of 
the prestige of 


galism. But that would have 


the present labor 
As it 


Gompers 


condemn system 


leadership is, 


Samuel is to-day badly shat 


tered. To public opinien outside of or- 
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ganized labor he stands out as the head | 


of a “conservative” labor movement 


which is now foully smeared with anar- 
chy. To the members of organized la- 
bor he stands out as a leader who has 
allowed the odium of anarchy to be sad 
dled upon them without the compensat 
ing prestige that comes from assuming 
attitude. To 


a frankly revolutionary 


throw bombs for the purpose 


throwing the “capitalist” system is a 


comprehensible mode of procedure. But 
to pursue the conciliation of labor and 
by dynamite, is mad 


capital planting 


futility. With the stigma of McNamar- 
ism upon it, the American Federation of 
Labor under Gompers is an object of 
fear to the conservative citizen, and an 


object of derision to real revolutionists 


like the Socialists an the Indust ] 
: ' ° bd | 
Workers of the Work .| ai 
. “Ss 
4, . 
e. © 
THE PROFESSOR AND THE MA- 
CHINE. 
Professor Jastrow, of the University 
of Wisconsin, who, like Professor Cat- 


tell, of Columbia, has long been one of 


the leading spokesmen of the doctrine 


of professorial independence, gives in 
Popular Science Monthly for No- 
n a somewhat rambling, but on 


the whole decidedly impressive, survey 


of the question. The article has a strik- 
ing collocation of opinions from many 
sources, which serves to reveal how far 
the evil of excessive systematization, 
undue control, and unnecessary concen- 
tration of power has been felt by seri- 
The 


“The Administrative 
~ 


ous observers of our universities. 
title of the article 
Peril 


that 


in Education’—is a catchword 


ought to stick. Whatever particu- 
lar harm or offence there may be in this 
of administration, it is 
inefficiencies 
For it 


is the soul of university life, rather than 


or that error 


not errors or failures or 


that constitute the vital trouble. 
the body, that the “administrative per- 
and the damage to that soul 
by defects of 
tion, but by the exalting of the admin- 


il” touches; 


is done not 


istrative ideal above the ideals of intel- 
lectual distinction and of personal in- 
dividuality and freedom, 

the administrationism 


Criticism of 


that pervades our universities most of- | 


ten takes the shape of an attack upon 
the dominance of the university prest- 


dent. In truth, this is not of the es- 
- 


sence of phe matter; but it is natural 


of over-) 


administra- | 


that it should attract the most attention. 
On this head, there is many a telling 
stroke in Professor Jastrow’s paper, both 
from his own hand and from that of 
others. A combination of the two is 
presented in this passage: 


“When the wisdom of letting a man lord 
it over an aggregate of employees instead 
of conferring with a company of scholars 
is questioned, the answer is the efficiency 
with which the autocrat can get things 
done” (J. McK. Cattell). Efficiency unde- 
fined and unattached is either the most 
meaningless or the most dangerous 
terms. Even so directly utilitarian 
a thing as a signpost is efficient only when 
you know where you want to go and where 
not; the term should never be permitted to 
appear in educational discussions without 
a chaperon. 


of 


From academic and 


other, are quoted judgments like this of 


many quarters, 


the Springfield Republican: 


No single thing has done more harm in 
higher education in America during the 
past quarter-century tham the steady ag- 
grandizement of the presidential office and 
the modelling of university administration 
upon the methods and ideals of the fac- 
tory and the department store. 


Among the manifestations of the tem- 
per bred by this aggrandizement, one is 
peculiarly interesting: it is “an associ- 
ation, composed of the presidents and 
deans of a score of the foremost uni- 
versities, which is sufficiently naive or 
presuming to call itself ‘The Associa- 
tion of American Universities.’ ”’ 

But after all, as we have said, this 
undue exaltation of the presidency is 
not the essential matter. It is but the 
outward and visible sign of something 
that lies far deeper. Indeed, it is a curi- 
ous fact that this very paper of Profes- 
sor Jastrow’s betrays the way in which 
the idea of the all-importance of admin- 
istration, or at least of managing policy 
in some form, has permeated our univer- 
sity world. For, though nothing is plain- 
er than that the writer has fully seized 
the essence of the matter, he 
to- 


upon 
|\shows an unconscious gravitation 
wards the prevailing point of view in 
the extent to which he dwells upon the 
question of the seat of administrative 
power, as compared with the question of 
the limits which should be set upon the 
r f that power, by whomsoever ex- 
ere Probably no reform is more 
urgent than that of giving the faculty 
its proper place in the settlement of 
‘university questions, and it is natural 
‘that much of Professor Jastrow’s argu- 
| ment should be directed to this subject; 
|but it is nevertheless noteworthy that 
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- 
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he says nothing at all about the danger 


of the democratic faculty government 


becoming in its own way inimical to 


individuality, to personal freedom, to 
the prerogative of intellect in the uni- 
versity. He is deeply concerned about 
the dignity of the profession; and doubt- 
less this would be enhanced by raising 
the faculty to a position of headship, 
instead of inferiority, in the university 
government. But no improvement in its 
mere administrative status could effect 
that elevation of the professorate which 
would come from the removal of admin- 
istrative irrespective of its 
It 


or 


pressure, 


source. is not more scientific manage- 


ment, “team work,” or coérdination, 


or subordination, but more individual 


freedom, that is needed to raise the tone 
of the professorate, and to attract into 
it strong minds and high natures. 
Professor Jastrow himself is keenly 
aware of the real need, although he has 
not brought it out clearly in this arti- 


cle. How we are to advance towards 


the ideal held in view by him, and by 
the many writers whom he quotes, is a 
difficult question to answer. One of the 
be 
springs from that merging of the uni- 
with the 


serious obstacles to encountered 


versity college which, while 


probably a necessary outcome of our 


educational history, has given rise to 


much confusion of counsel. But pro- 


gress in the right direction will be fur- 
thered by discussion; for the one thing 
most needful is that all who are inter- 
ested in the higher education should be- 
come aware of the existence of the ques- 


tion, and of its seriousness. As Profes- 


sor Jastrow puts it: 


The one paramount danger, the most com- 
prehensively unfavorable factor affecting 
ominously the prospects of the higher edu- 
cation, is the undue dominance of adminis- 
tration: in policy, in measures, in personal 
relations, in all the distinctive interests of 
education and the welfare of ideas and 
ideals. What is imperilled most directly 
is the academic career: its worth, its ser- 
vice, its security, its satisfactions, 
tractiveness to the higher types of men. 


its at- 


FLIRTING WITH FAME. 


Upon whom will the literary spotlight 
in England next fall? Just now it ap- 
flashing a bit aimlessly 
among old favorites. A 
Shaw and revival of his old ones have 


put the public in a flutter, but nothing 


pears to be 


new play by 


like the original flutter; Conan Doyle 


is out with what his publishers call an 
Holmes; 


improvement upon Sherlock 
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Mr. Wells has just had his say on the 
most important institution in life, “Mar 


riage’; and a new work is advertised 


by A. C. Benson. Yet from all this flur- 


ry there emerges the definite impression 


that Mr. Bennett has at length steppea 


out of the limelight and that his plac 


will prohably be taken by some 


one 


who has never been there before. Mean 
while there have appeared, within the 
past month or so, three books from thi 


same pen. A glance at Who's Who rs 
minds us that their author began writ 
ing nearly two decades ago, that he has 
experimented with several literar 

types, and, to judge by his present rate 
of issue, that he probably has a trunk 
full of unpublished manuscripts ready 
to be put forth the moment the publ 


shall give the word. What more prom 


ising candidate for literary radian 
has England to offer? We are not rea! 
ly prophesying, we are not exploitin 
we are simply pondering over one who 


is just now assailing the publi 
Belloc. 


has 


ideas—Hilaire 


Mr. Belloc to his lit, in 


immediate present, highiy divert 


“The 


a ing 


Green Overcoat’ 


mystery 
“The 


posium shared in by “Myself,” Grizz 


story, 


Four Men,” being mainly 


a sym 
beard, a Poet, and a Sailor, on an imag 
inary walk through Sussex; and a book 
of essays, “This and That and the Oth- 


er. A look at his past marks him as 


a versifier, a novelist, and a writer of 
miscellaneous articles, with a bias for 
history and the out-of-doors. Like Mr. 


Benson, he is an academic, having been 


for the past year or so head of the Eng- 


lish department at East London Col- 
lege. He has already shown a many'sid- 
ed activity, and on occasion has con- 


trived to be in the forefront of public 
discussion, as a member of Parliament 
de fence of 
he 


much better known in England than in 


especially in his 


But the fact that 


and 


Catholicism. is so 


this country makes it clear that he has 


never quite attained genuine popular- 


ity. One can get his flavor by turning 


to his latest essays, which we fancy 


collected from the usual 
There 
which seems to be required of the Lon- 
If 
how admirable 
Mr. Belloc 


for the 


were newspa- 


per column. is the smartness 


don set. Chesterton could demon- 


strate a creature is a 


closely reasoned 
With 


_ pure logic squints at life’s foibles. As- 


bore, has 


praise dupe. him, too, 


igsuming ethical indifference for the pur- 








~~ ere 


pose of satire, he points out the most 
advantageous way to lie, to deceive; or 


to gain useful acquaintance with the 


great: 


ery good trick, whi 


eat for is to repudiat 


sonal acquaintance with the celebrity in 


and 


treat him merely 
ad 
though 


of in the new al 


following a 


begin talking of 


relative of his witl 


tinguished 


sible famlliarity 


Mr. Belloc at this game is much 


human than his predecessors 


saves Mr. Chesterton s essays 


the appearance of mere jugglery is 


his steady plea for orthodoxy; Mr. Ben 


{ts sinartness omn 


he lloc, ‘ 


is tempered by ‘ 


Mr. n the other hand, 


nse 


a spirit of indulgence, ' 


lif 


partakes of 


reveals the close contact with 


gests not infrequently the 


The 


the 


rem 


of Thackeray latter, we 
French 


Mr 


know, Lad somewh 


at 


be 


man 


ner, and it may that selloc's 


French parentage on his father side 


peaks in this way through him In a 


ord, he runs easily to farcical situa 


ions, helping out the wit of pure logic 


a buoyant humor. So in the spirit of 


the higher criticism he « s one of his 
own works, recovered supposedly from 
oblivion in the thirtieth century. By 


an elaborate comedy, with Shakespeare 
as hero, he pictures deliciously the pres 


ent-day attentions of publisher and so- 


ciety to rising authors. “My daughter 


tells me,” writes one great lady, “how 
much she admired your play, ‘Macduff,’ 
and very much wants to see you.” 

A 


through 


pretty feeling for nature runs 


Mr. Belloc’s work, with which 
fancy and philosophy pleasantly mingle. 
On Benson without 
With 


simplicity he makes no religion of na- 


this side he is Mr. 


his great seriousness. a moving 


ture, but accepts her joyfully where she 


meets him: 


It owned that valley, blessed | 
that man, but if no man owned it, and only 
rod, the could lerstand th 
benediction which 


wanderer, 


any man 


n il better une 
it 
for something 


imposed upon me, a 
little 


so foolish 


chance lesa 


than an hour I was not 


as to attempt a prolongation of this bless- 


edness: these things are not for possessior 
they are an earnest only of things which 
ve may perhaps possess, but not while the 


business is on 

As will be seen, he is not a Romanticist, 
and indeed elsewhere comes out strong- 
ly for the classical standard of control, 
for the proportioned and reasoned sum 


of all human emotions. Nature of the 


4°78 


country, town, or city takes its place in 


that general sweep of history and tradi- 
tion which for him is the backbone of 
life. 

Whether Mr. Belloc 


public ear with the insistence of some 


ever cat hes the 


a matter of great moment 
He 
any rate, an interesting figure in Eng- 
lish life; if he 
taken as typical of it, will serve to bring 
differences life 


Of American essayists 


others is not 


except, of course, to him. is, at 


literary and, may be 


out the between such 


there and here. 


who have the cleverness to win genuine 


popularity, to whom may we turn for 


anything like his combination of quali- 


ties? Smartness in this country is apt 


to carry with it that extreme commit- 


ment to modernity which loses touch 


with the lessons of the past. 


WIVES OF LITERARY MEN. 


Mrs. Andrew Lang has been writing 
about the “Trials of the Wife of a Lit- 
erary Man.” It is mostly that lady's 
social and public relations that are dis- 
cussed. Doubtless the fireside compan- 
ions of some of the irritable tribe of 
writers have their personal domestic 
tribulations, but the wife of Andrew 
Lang could searcely have been one of 


Unless he was very different in 


his married life 
and his friends saw him, he 


these 


from what he was as 
the public 
have been a man “gey ill to 
Lang does, indeed, 


who knows from experi- 


could not 


live with.” Mrs. 


speak as one 
ence when she refers to the duty of the 
wife of a literary celebrity to be a sort 
of “amateur Providence” to him, re- 
minding him of his engagements, etc.; 
but this intimate side of the matter she 
passes over lightly. Her witty com- 
ments are expended upon other aspects 
of the life of a writer’s wife, which she 
plainly believes to be not all beer and 
akittles, 

it it, 


social opportunities, but also how many 


carries with to be sure, many 
social embarrassments, how many dis- 
concerting situations, how many awk- 
ward moments! The wife receives an 
invitation, we will say, to spend a week- 
end at some great country-house with 
husband. Instantly the feeling 
her mind that she is asked 
It 
is the genius who is really wanted, and 


his frump or bore of a wife is included 


her 
arises in 


merely as a necessary encumbrance. 


|with is one of true minds. 
ifitted to understand if not actually to 
“help the husband in his chosen pursuits. 
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for her own true worth, yet she has a 
horrid doubt lest she be graciously ac- 
cepted only as the woman who cooks 
and sews for her husband, and who 
therefore has a claim upon his hosts. 
And the best réle for her to attempt to 
play under such dubious and trying cir- 
Shall 


cumstances is a vexing puzzle. 


she set up for a blue-stocking? Or shall | 


she sardonically make herself out more 
of 


tainers 


ignoramus than even her enter- 

Shall she 
herself? Or 
out to be vivacious and 


an 


believe her to be? 


smile sweetly and efface 
shall she set 
take the lead in conversation? She has 
to consider not only other people, but 
her husband. His reputation is, in a 


way, in her keeping, and she also knows 


that his comfort and peace of mind may | 


depend for the moment upon the way in 
which she conducts herself in general 
She may be very gayly and 
successfully assuming a part, when his 


company. 


reproachful eye will meet hers to make 
them both ill at ease. 

One of the severest trials of the wife 
of a literary man must arise out of the 
‘foolish talk she is forced to hear about 
him. Some of this she overhears, all 
“unbeknownst,” and can laugh to herself 
quietly about it. But in person she has 


the compliments, often 
handed, and the 


silly questions which some people are 


to face 


forever pressing upon the wives of fa- 
mous men. Don’t you find it a wonderful 
privilege to live in daily companionship 
with such a towering intellect? How 
does he ever manage to discover such 
wonderful thoughts? Do you talk over 
the plots of his novels with him? Did 
jhe take that lovely character of Griselda 
He surely has thou- 
isands of admirers. It must be great 
| tun to read their letters. Do you ever 
‘let anybody come in to watch him while 
he is writing? Confronted by such im- 
pertinences and banalities, what is a 
woman married to a literary man to do? 
Probably her wisest course would be to 
Imitate Mrs. Carlyle, who, when one of 
the servants asked her if “Master” was 
not the greatest man in England, re- 
plied: “We fondly hope so.” 

Mrs. Lang goes upon the supposition 
that the literary marriage she deals 
The wife is 


partly from you? 


only for the sake of politeness. She is|/But it is well known that there have 
as anxious as the Lady Clare to be loved | been two views about the desirability of 


left- | ° 
stupid remarks and | 


| tnis. The matter was discussed by P. 


|G. Hamerton, in that once popular book, 

“The Intellectual Life.” He presented 
‘two alternatives to the literary man in 
search of a helpmeet. Let him either 
look for a wife of high intelligence, able 
|to sympathize with him and encourage 
him and coéperate with him in his work, 
or for one who will know nothing what- 
ever about his writing, and will stand 
apart from it and let him go his own 
way, giving, meanwhile, slave-like at- 
tention to his comfort. This last plan 
has had the practical commendation 
ef some great names. Rousseau and his 
unaccountable Thérése have been often 
/mentioned in this centenary year. Not 
a few have been wholly unable to ex- 
plain, except on the ground of the va- 
‘garies of genius, how Goethe—the man 
| who wrote the letters to Frau von Stein 
_—could have been content to live all 
‘those years with his unintelligent Chris- 
tiane. Such a union as that of the 
Brownings would be voted by most peo- 
'ple to be vastly nearer the ideal. But 
‘even in instances like that the wife's 
‘trials—of the kind Mrs. Lang refers to 
|—would not be wholly absent. Possi- 
bly the literary man as husband also 
/has his. 


FRENCH NOTES. 
Paris, November 1. 
| “Sources 


d'Idées au 1l16e_ siécle” 
(Plon), by Pierre Villey, is a small but 
| useful, as well as original and authentic, 
|study of the history of French thought. 
'“If France in the sixteenth century 
was the scene of so profound a revolu- 
tion, intellectual and moral, it was be- 
|/cause new ideas came rushing in from 
| every side and penetrated brains and 
upset them.” This book is to show 
whence the ideas came. The author's 
competent acquaintance with that age 
has long since been recognized. Not the 
least sign of his keen insight is the use 
he has made of the translations which 
were channels to the flood tide of ideas. 
It is not scholars poring over foreign 
originals who can transform a nation’s 
thought. Remy de Gourmont, one of 
our most notorious pursuers of ideas 
frivolous or profound, in the first series 
of his “Promenades littéraires,” has 
shown how eighteenth-century transla- 
tions from the English prepared French 
Romanticism in the nineteenth. In the 
sixteenth century of M. Villey, the new 
light came first from Italy, whose civ- 
ilization was most advanced, and 
through Italy from classic antiquity. 
Remy de Gourmont wickedly com- 
pares the enthusiasm with which that 
far-off time received the translation of 
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Ovid by Louis des Masures and of 
Anacreon by Remy Belleau with the 
heedlessness of all save specialists in 
our day, when ‘the newly discovered 
“Athenian Republic” of Aristotle is 
translated, or the “Mimes” of Herondas 
or important fragments of Menander. 


We know it all beforehand, and the 
revelation dies with us, while we read 
our newspapers; but Ovid's luscious 


verse and the trifling songs of Anacreon 
cleared minds of mediwval and Reform- 
ing rhymes and prepared an avid public 
for the poets of the Pléiade, and, when 
the sonorous voice of Spain and Portu- 
gal of the Conquistadores was next 
heard, for Corneille, and so on, to Ra- 
cine and a new classic century. It is, 
of course, the irruption of Greece and 
Rome into the modern world that has 
really counted. We are still all of us 
children of the Renaissance more than 
of the Reformation, which suspected it 
of Popery, or of the French Revolution, 
which flattered itself with rekindling 
the antique Republican flame. M. Villey 
keeps to his sixteenth century and 
France; but his book opens up new per- 
spectives in history, where ideas have 
their epic story just as things have had 
their tragic tears. 

Those who, have the cult of Alexandre 
Dumas the elder are accustomed to at- 
tach a certain historical importance to 
the first volume of his “Mémoires,” in 
which he narrates tne heroic childhood 
and high feats of his father, first of the 
name. In the Place Malesherbes, Paris, 
between the monuments to the two Alex- 
andres known to letters, there has now 
been placed the statue of this hero of 
arms. It certain memories to 
which the post-Revolutionary son was 
not alive, but which are not without an 
echo of edification from the old régime. 
It is known how this dynasty of super- 
men sprang from one of Louis the Fif- 
teenth’s somewhat dilapidated nobles. 
In 1760, Antoine Alexandre Davy, Mar- 
quis de la Pailleterie, sometime first 
gentleman to the Prince de Conti and 
colonel and commissary-general of ar- 
tillery, sailed for San Domingo. There 
he married Marie Cessette Dumas, a 
mulatto woman, and began working a 
plantation of the west coast at La 
Guimodée, near Cape Rose. There was 
born to them, March 25, 1762, a son, 
Thomas Alexandre, the future general, 
the first Alexandre Dumas. The second 
Alexandre, a romancer accustomed to 
the vague language of Rousseau, de- 
scribes this as a marriage “according 
to nature,” on which an equally unpre- 
cise literary history has founded the 
tradition that the son of the decadent 
marquis was “natural” or illegitimate. 


revives 


Yet the French peerage, legally recon-| 


stituted after the Bourbon Restoration, 
and during the reign of Louis Philippe, 
steadily recognized the novelist himself 
as the legitimate inheritor of the title 
of Marquis de La Pailleterie. There was 
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'no reason in French law or creole preju- 


dice why the marriage should not have 
been valid, and church influence which 
was powerful would have demanded it. 
Moreover, the plantation property seems 
to have come into the hands of the mar- 
quis through his wife, who was herself 
the legitimate heir of a French colonist 
married to a negress. The the 
property is still remembered isl 
and and there should somewhere 


site of 


in the 
be re¢ 
ords to establish the truth without 
judice. 

In 1780, after the death 
the old marquis returned to France, and 
his quadroon son, Alexandre, on 
equal terms with young like 
La Fayette, Lameth, Dillon, Lauzun. In 
his resounding duels with some of this 
gilded youth, no stain on his birth was 
thrown up to him; and th: 
ble whom he tossed from equally 
noble lady’s box at the the 
pit had only pretended to mistake him 
for a lackey on account of his color. The 
terrible Marshal Richelieu, was 
above eighty, insisted on serving in the 
duel to 
the marquis to whom he had rendered a 
before. There 
Was never any question of difference in 
rank. When the Revolution came, with 
its proscription of the young 
creole chose to serve in the armies un 
name; but 
description under Napoleon and to ! 
death in 1806 carried the 
mately inherited from his father 
eral Alexandre Davy de La Pailleteric 
Dumas. Recent publication of 
ments of the time has cleared up his re 
lations with Napoleon, who admired thp 
son of thunder’s exploits, but un- 
willing to overlook his ill- 
luck. 

It cannot be said that 
not succeeded in lightening one of 
heavy mysteries of modern history. The 
mystery is the fate of Louis XVII, the 
prisoner of the Temple. It 
lightened of the Naundorff 
Ernest Daudet, perhaps from his liking 
for Louis XVIII, of whom he knows 
more than any living historian, consid- 
ers the death in the Temple certain. But 
it is also certain that the prisoner's sis- 
ter, who was confined with him but kept 
strictly separated, did not think his sur- 
vival impossible. And it probable 
that Louis XVIII himself had no posi- 
tive knowledge. Of all the Pre- 
tenders, Naundorff was least likely as a 
lost Dauphin, and he has had the most 


of his wife, 
mixed 


courtiers 


young no 
an 


opera into 


who 


ensuing as second the son of 


like service a half-century 


nobles, 


der his mother's his legal 
iis 
name legiti 


Ge n 


docu 


was 


persistent 


research has 


the 


has been 


incubus. 


is 


many 


lasting success. Round the claims 
transmitted to his descendants, there 
has grown up not only a vast litera- 


ture, but something very like a specu- 
lative attempt to get at the Bourbon 
properties inherited by the ducal family 
of Parma. This went as far as the 
French Senate, which drew out a critl- 
cal study of the case that should dic- 
tate the verdict of history—‘“La Pétition 








479 


de 
, 


Ol 


Sénat,” by 
wonderful 


‘Naundorff au Georges 
Manteyer. It 


patient, skilful research in obscure pub 


is a work 


lic records and unveils the real life of 
adventure and want and ambition of 
Naundorfi There still had to be ex 
plained his evident belief in his own 
stories (for they changed often) Chis 
has been undertaken as a case of pa 


thological psychology by Doctors Sérieux 


and Capgras in “Le Messianisme d'un 
faux dauphin.” A megalomaniac and 
mystic degenerate, he was obstinate in 
his belief that he was both Louis XVII 


and the Elect of God; and his folly was 
His wife, in her paral 
five kings at 


communicative. 
lel hallucinations, 
ed thrones to deliberate about 
husband. The facts of this medical con 
sultation are historical, though the con 
clusions from them have not the weight 
of proof of Manteyer's study of re ords 


se 


saw 


on het 


without hypothesis. Ss. D 
NEWS FOR BIBLIOPHILES 

A list of works illustrated by John L 

s highly needed; none of this draught 
man’s bibliographers has presented an ad 
quate summary of his book and magazir 
illustration, none avoided errors I ventu 
to offer some discoveries and correction 
made with reference to my own collection 
largely, which may be of service to the 
ollector who still awaits a Douglas 
Reid for Leech Of the chronolog! 
available in print the best is that of Mr 
c. 4 S Chambers, which, published 
1892, the year following the appearanc: 
Frith’s Life was designed to supple 
that work The lists compiled by Kitt 
Dr. John Brown, Everitt and others, a 
well as the tables given in the Dictionat 
of National Biography and the British Mu 
seum Catalogue, yield to that of Chamber 
in respect both of fulness and of accura 


and I shall use Chambers, therefore, as a 


working-text for the emendations whi 
follow. I have taken no account of tho 
books of which the publication in part 
anticipates the year of publication as a: 


cepted, or of editions other than first whi 


have not an individual aspect 


1835. On Leech’s early work, information 


His original 
the 


is scarce in 


to 


essay print ap 


have been “Etchings and 
by A Pen, 
lithograph this 
other efforts 
of which 


individual 


pears 


Sketchings, Esq.,"" published 
1835. As 


Leech's 


piece consorts 
this 


Chambers 


with in genre 
during the same year, 
cites the of 
plates published by W. Spooner, “Droll Do 
and “Funny " Related 
with the Spooner sets, both in style and 
general subject-matter, is the “Humorou 
Sketches,” a set of plates published by W 
Soffe, not catalogued by any bibliographer 
These three series form an item of the laté 
Widener’s library, 
been able to learn the 
of which Mr. Widener furnished me a 
syllabus shortly before his death That a 
further series, to be called “Boarding 
School Exclamations,” was projected by 
Leech appears from the subscription 
“Boarding School Exclamations No. 1,” 
the artist's hand, to the original sketch 
my possession of Plate No. 19 of the “Funny 


two series celored 


ings” Characters 


in 


Harry FE so far as I 


have most complet 


set, 


by 
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wood 
840 Lithograph! 
liographtle Ie this 
Sir?’ and “The Regicide 


ed by R. Tyas, June 


1840 The London 


and Courrier dea Dames 


a frontiaplecs igne 


a40 Parody on the 
Envelope This jeu deaprit 


bottle and the following 


the parod without 

th r figure 
1841 Portratt 

Mobility Percival 


1842 “Richard 


head Vo Ill in son 


lition has an extra 


facing p. 300 


a42 A Christmas C 


ns Firet leaue of 


end papers and “Stave 





was published in 1864 


en as seven in Kitton 


edition has green 
afterward “Stave 
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1843. “The Comic Album, a Book for Ev- 
ery Tablk (Chambers, 1845). Contains 
plate igned “Leonardo da Vinci delt.” 

843 Jessie Phillips,” Mrs. Trollope 
rhe volume edition published in 1843 (not 
in bibliographies) one-volume edition 


S44; each a first edition respectively 


1843 The Wassail Bowl,” Albert Smith 

(in Chambers ascribed to Douglas Jerrold). 

1844 “The Comic Album, a Book for Ev- 
ery Tablk (Vol. I, 1843). 

i4 The Comi Arithmetic.” There is 

ch confusion over this little work. Kit- 

on and Everitt list “The Comic Arithme- 

in their Leech Chronologies, and Dr 

hn Brown cites rhe Comic Cocker” in 

his. Crowquill, ne Leech, illustrated the 

book, whik was republished under the lat 

ter 1 e in 1850, together with “The Comi 

nglish Grammar ind “The Comic Eton 

(ira ul (originally The Comic Latin”) 

ol ntitled Paul Prendergast; 

t Comic Schoolmaster Leech illus- 

ra a English and | Grammars, 


ts ij and iii of this work, and the Arith- 


‘ has been ascribed to him not improb- 
ibly because of its contiguity herewith 

S44 The Comic Blackstor Mr. A. W 

I kett in rl A Becketts of Punch,” p 

records that Leech made one of the il- 

strations of this book by G. A. a Beckett 

ntemporary advertisements accord the il- 


trations solely to Cruikshank 


1844 Nursery Ditties,” Mrs. Lullaby 
t in the bibliographies) 

1844 “Our Fido and His Adventures.” 

Probably unpublished. 

184 rhe Chimes Charles Dickens. 


First edition in America, Lea and Blanch- 
ard, Philadelphia. Leech’s woodcuts in text 
of the English edition appear as full-page 
illustrations Title (by Maclise) litho- 
graphed, of English edition engraved 

1845 “The Fortunes of the Scattergood 
Family,” Albert Smith J. H. Slater, in 
Karly Editions,” p. 264, collates incorrect- 
ly Leech’s etchings as, in number, seven, 
ix.and one respectively for the three vol- 
umes instead of six, six, and two 

1845-6. “The History of St. Giles and St. 
James,” Douglas Jerrold. Shilling Maga- 
rine, Vols. I-IV. This novel with Leech’s 
plates, not ascribed in Chambers, was re- 
published in the collected works of Doug- 
las Jerrold, 1863 

1846 “The Cricket on the Hearth.” 
Charles Dickens. Omitted by Chambers and 
Kitton 

1846 “Mrs Caudle’s Curtain Lectures,” 
Douglas Jerrold Colored lithographs by 
Leech to the number of at least five sup- 
plement the book, although published sep- 
irately 

1849. “Toll and Trial,” Camilla Toulmin 
Railway Reading, limp cloth, published 
together with “The Iron Rule” and “A 
Story of the West End,’ in one volume. 
(Contrast second edition, 1850, in which is 


substituted Mra. Harvey's “Double Claim 
for these companion pleces.) 

1850, circa. “A Holiday Book for Christ- 
as and the New Year” (not in bibliogra- 
phies) 

1852. “Comic Tales and Sketches,”’ Albert 
Smith A new edition, without date, em- 


braces the same author's “Pictures of Life 
it Home and Abroad, 
in 1853 

1852. “The Great Highway,” 8. W. Ful- 
lom. Seeaqpd édition in one volume of the 


originally published 
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three-volume first edition in this the same 
year 

1852. “Picturesque Sketches of London, 
Past and Present,” Thémas Miller (not in 
bibliographies). 

1854. “Pictures of Life and Character,” 
Punch. The correct dates of the five se- 
ries are 1854, 1857, 1862, 1863, 1869. 

1857-8. “Cyclopedia of Wit and Humor,” 
William E. Burton, editor (not in the bibli- 
ographies). 

1857. “Merry Pictures by the Comic 
Hands.” Includes Leech’s cuts in “The 
Comic Latin Grammar,” printed with new 
titles 

1858. “Blaine’s Encyclopedia of Rural 
Sports.” An edition which incorporated the 
three-volume first edition in one volume 
‘as published in this the same year. 

1859. “Nature and Human Nature,” 
Thomas C. Haliburton 

“Wise Saws and Modern Instances,” do. 
Neither of these Sam Slick items is to be 
ound in the bibliographies. 

1859. Once a Week. Leech’s work ap- 
peared in the first five volumes 1859-61 
(Chambers, 1859-64). 

1861. Punch’s Almanacs, first series (not 
mentioned as an independent work). 

1862. “Sketches in Oil.” Catalogue of 
exhibit at the Auction Mart Gallery (not 
in the bibliographies). 

1863. “Life and Times of Oliver Gold- 
smith,” John Forster. Fourth edition of 
Life and Adventures,” 1848. 

1865. “Hunting.” 
plates, 34x22, after oil sketches. 


Twenty-one colored 
“Sports and Pastimes.”” Ten plates of 
1c above. J. H. Slater catalogues the lat- 
ter in “Illustrated Sporting Books,” pp. 
116, 191. 

1872. “Exhibition of Outlines by the late 
John Leech” (not in the bibliographies). 

1880. Punch’s Almanacs, second series. 

1886. “The Marchioness of Brinvilliers,”’ 
Albert Smith. Reprint containing all the 
Bamtley illustrations (Chambers, 1888). 

1892. “A Little Tour in Ireland,’ S. Rey- 
nolds Hole. Large paper, limited edition; 
first edition 1859. 

N. D. “The Path of Roses,” Frederick 
Greenwood (not in bibliographies). 


Further, of biographical and critical 
material, as well as of bibliographical, 
sources are available for a much more ex- 
tended synopsis than any which has been 


printed. STANLEY KIDDER WILSON. 


Correspondence 


SENATOR HEYBURN, OF IDAHO. 


To THE EpITorR oF THE NATION: 

Sir: Many Southern journals are se- 
verely criticising Senator Heyburn, of Ida- 
ho. One of Solon's laws for Greece was 


'“not to speak ill of the dead.” Why should 


we not prefer to remember the good and 
forget the evil in a person who may have 
erred in what he believed to be right? 
Senator Heyburn was born May 23, 1852, in 
Delaware County, Pa., and was thus only 
nine years of age when the South seceded. 
His parents were Quakers, a people whose 
religious principles are opposed to war for 


jany cause. He was brought up in a school 


fanatically antagonistic to the institutions 
of the South, both political and religious. 
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With such surroundings, was it not natural 


that he should imbibe the principles and 
prejudices of his parents and people, which 
could have been eradicated from his mind 
only by his coming South and mingling with 
its people? 

Senator Heyburn was a strong character 
with a cultivated intellect, a ready and 
impressive debater, quick at repartee, with 
courage and confidence in his own ability. 
He was a foeman worthy of the steel of 
the most formidable antagonist on the floor 
of the Senate Only such accomplished 
statesmen as Hon. John Sharp Williams, 
with the better cause to defend, could cope 
with him in debate. Evidently a close stu 
dent, he was always prepared to argue on 
any question that came before the Senate, 
and was a smooth, impromptu speaker, who 
never faltered for the right word, and 
never revised anything in his speeches af 
ter they had been caught by the stenog- 
raphers. 

Let us excuse his one grievous fault—the« 
error of his career in the Senate—that he 
was not great enough with all his gifts to 
overcome the prejudices engendered by the 
environment of his youth. These had crys 
ts.llized in his breast a burning hatred to 
the Southern soldiers, which so blinded his 
judgment that he could not realize theii 
worth after fifty years of loyalty to their 
oath of allegiance to the Government, which 
with a strong arm, had crushed and destr 
ed their homes and laid their land desolat« 
Their fathers had left them a heritage in 
the past of statesmanship in peace and dar 
ing in battle (for the old flag which had 
never met a foreign foe without a blood o 
fering for Old Glory), yet Senator Heyburn 
could not welcome his brother of the South 
tc a seat in our father’s house, the Capitol 
oft our natior 
Is it not better to be charitable to the dead 
who can no longer defend their character 
I prefer to remember the man who had tl 
manliness to come forward and offer m 
his hand as a token of friendship after | 
had replied in the way that cut him deepest 
te his tirade of abuse against the Confed 


eracy, and to his imputation on the chara 
ter of our best beloved chief, Gen. Robert 
E. Lee, 

I would in a spirit of love for frail hu 
manity plant a flower on Senator Heyburn’s 
grave that should fill the atmosphere with 
a fragrance of sweetest love, that should 
dispel every odor of hate from his memory 
Requiescat in pace JAMES GORDON, 

Ex.-U. S. Senator for Mississippi. 


Okolona, Miss., November 5 


THE RESTRICTION OF IMMIGRATION 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: There are several samples of in 
correct reasoning in your editorial on 
“Metaphysical Standards of Living” (Na- 


tion, November 7) To take a single ex-' shoddy work issued over the signatures of If there are others who feel as I do, I 
71" ‘ \ _ f \ ly ‘ , 
ample, you say: “The non-metaphysical artists who have had higher standards and vish that they would join with m« n 
" . 7 ’ . ; deprecating the use erase a} ' 
mind insists on asking, Where has the/| fairer ideals. The chief offenders in this precatin i of ver transiations 


American workingman vanished to? Evi- 


dently, he must have vanished either up or popular magazines as their peculiar fleid ELIZABETH KNIGHT TOMPKINS 
down.” This sounds like a sample of what The perpetrators of these covers may | New York, November 9 
Burke called “the smartness of debate.’’| the first, I fear, to cry ‘By what stand - 


A thing may vanish by becoming non-ex- | ards shall our art be judged, and who, pray, To tHe Epiror or Tue NATION: 
istent. are to be the critics?” That difficulty is SIR Every lover of literature will 

But what is to be gained by such quib-| not insurmountable, as is shown by the/|jin the weleome given in your editorial of 
bles? Why not face the issue squarely,| work of such illustrators as Maxfield Paz November 7 to the Loeb Classical Library 
and take sides definitely upon it? There! rish, J. C. Leyendecker, A. I. Keller, and but surely it may be permitted to 





To THE EpiTror or THE NATION tailed by a translation in vers 


to pure food laws could 


upon artists. There is altogether too muc! 


respect seem to have chosen the covers of 
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are two questions upon which the issue of Howard Pyle. which is often excellent and 
restricting immigration depends. The first which offers a convenient standard 
is, Would the restriction of immigration The progress of the modern Illustrator Is 


make unskilled labor scar r and harder Often as follows He works hard and 


to find, or would it not? The second is, Is ®%¢!#@tiously, persevering s spite of obsta 

it, or is it not, desirable that unskilled “eS 894 rebuffs, until his work is 

labor should be scarcer and harder to find "!#ed a8 possessing good qualities, and tl 

than it now is? the publishers are ready to exploit it. T! 
As to the first questior there i not food the market with widely advertised 1 


likely to be much difference of opinion. The Productions of his drawings. The d 
opponents of restriction generally > as is then established Too fr juenttly 1 
one of their arguments the need of ore Will mark a decided change in the qu 
unskilled labor. That indicates pretty clear f the work The “characteristi el 

ly their belief that restriction would in- of U drawings increase t t 

terfere with the supplying of that need; lencies fade away and are gon We are 
that is, that it would ike nskilled " surfeited with the mawkishly entimental 
bor scarcer and harder to find As to the nd sickly sweet productions of en wi 
second question, there s likely to é , a lone first-class work and woul till 
difference of opinion. Opponent f restri t if a healthful stimulus wer lied 
tion doubtless think it undesirable tha y the publishers Cr. 

labor should be scarcer and irder t I ‘ fl N < j 

find. As a restrictionist, | or one, W 


to say clearly and emphaticall 


it desirable that unskilled lal 





very much scarcer and hard 1 find I 

realize, of course, that thi ! I He Epviror or THE NATION 

tain curtailment of prod | t } rd pr ‘ 

tardation of the rate of t na f } I Library l ha eager] " 

tional wealth But | think t 4 the y looked for ird 

tages would outweigh the di I pointment ha } 

So long as labor of any ki! i ant t keen in finding the |} 

and easy to find, so lon I | o! Leuripidse to be In ver 

ers have to hunt for wor! i i Surely. the libra j ntended 

is offered jeing unable ‘ ( t it r of literature who, though a 4d t 

jobs they will have to work u ‘ 1 ( ical olar } not ff nt i! 

ous and unsatisfactory condit I nh ing r iMcier t e to read Gree ! 

we hall be wasting our ti ip Latin unaided. at ts purp ist | 

liation as factory inspecti ia ou ible hi to get a first and knowleds 

sand and one other scheme for protectin f the lassi« without recourse to gra 

he laborer. When labor is ! 1 hard ir and lexicon To serve this purpo 

to find, then the laborer ! oO ! it is needed is a sufficiently literal, yet 

job, and the employer wi vithout leg diomati prose translation. written , 

compulsion, see that conditions a! le smooth. warmoniou but unmetrical |] 

attractive, and we shall be rid of most « lish I mean such a translation a 

this flood of social’ legislatig rhe writ found in the Dante of th I le Cla a 

er i .urther, of the opinik that a State | | upon the text of the Inferne nd 

of society where the employer has on to the Purgatorio in those little 

hang out a sign Man Wat i Lit (the translation of the Paradis¢ l 

for men to apply, in order that ! may ich to be desired) as models of what ' 

choose, is less desirable, on t whole, than 4 bi-lingual edition should bi 

a ite where the laborer has only. to hang Surely, none of the arguments have pla 

out a sign Job Wanted nd wait for here which are pertinent to verse transia 

jot to come in order that | A Hoose tions of classical authors unaccompanied by 

the one he likes best Under tl first n th. original text if th reader of the 

dition, the term wags avel a i poets of the Loel Library ha not if 

ing sufficiently bear the trutl 0 AKe ient knowledge of Latin and Greek w 

evolutionists Under the ‘ ] ate ne t the rhyth th verse quality of his 

one ould use such a term wW a traignt iuthor. this edition i not for hin it an 

lace r ‘. Al he serve onl a shallow pretence of learning 

Cambridge, Mass., November 8 There are plenty of good verse transla- 
tions ready to his need If, on the other 
hand, the reader in get the metrical value 


‘ in the original, he cannot afford the in 
HONOR AMONG ARTISTS : 
table loss in closeness of rendering « 


Sir: It would b2 wellif something analogous There is the further consideration of tl 
e brought to bear COMtinual jar which must follow the transi 


» tion from great poetry to fairly good verse 


, in any of the volumes to come 


oin 





express 
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' 
1 regret that the volumes are so unattrac-|plain how it was that attempts at con- 





tively printed The paper is sometimes im 
perfectly opaque, and the type is not attrac- 
tive. Certainly there is no excuse for using 
such a poor fount of Roman letters, and 
for the Greek letters there are beauti- 
| founts, such as the one designed by Mr 
elwyn | ize, the use of which might per- 
haps have been obtained for publications 
») disinterested in purpose As presumably 
on of tl objects of this series is to at- 
tract reader and as one of the most im- 
portant lessons to be learned from the 
incient ivilizations is that the smallest 
detail life may be artistically ordered 
this failure to print the books beautifully 
must | idered a great opportunity 
wasted FRANK WRIGHT. 
Cambridge, Mass Novembe 10 
. 
Literature 
CHANNING'’S HISTORY 
A History of the United States. By Ed 
ward Channing Vol. Ill: The Amer 
ican Revolution, 1761-1789. New 
York: The Macmillan Co. $2.50 net. 
The third volume of Professor Chan 
ning’s great undertaking, which for two 
years past the publishers have been an 
nouncing as “forthcoming,” has at last 
irrived If there is any reproach in 
this “at last it is not intended for the 
author In an age of specialists, when, 
as Leslie Stephen says, an event takes 
longer to describe than to occur, one 
can but admire the courage of any his 


torlan who proposes single-handed, and 
hampered by the scholar’s conscience, to 


write a comprehensive history covering 
the last four centuries. Every page of 
Professor Channing’s book bears wit- 
ness that he has the scholar’s con 
acience, It is true he does not profess | 
to have “exhausted” the sources. He 
frankly confesses that it is impossible | 
for one man to master “even a tithe of 
this material.” But he has mastered a 


good part of it In respect to the print 
sources, his scholarship is eminently 


How 


ed 
ound and discriminating sound 
and discriminating it is, one does not 
perhaps perceive at first, carried along 
by the narrative, by a certain 
charm in the style, so direct and lucid 
so 6«€unlabored, so pliantly responsible 
to the exact pressure of the thought it 


easy 


ia designed to convey. 
aware that all this ease and precision 
comes of much information well medi 
tated is inclined to marvel at the 
rapidity with which Professor Channing 


one 


proceeds with his task 
The Revolution 
regarded nothing 


often been 
more than a con 
for home which ended in re 
bellion and independence Historians 
have aimed to exhibit the causes of this 
contest, to estimate the justice or the 
expediency of the British policy on the 
one side, the justice or the necessity of 
colonial resistance on the other, to ex 


has most 
as 


teat rule 


But in the end, | 


Nation 


‘The 
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ciliation failed, and how, in the resort 
to arms, the colonists were able to suc- 
ceed against so formidable an enemy. 
Until recently, American writers have 
not sympathized with or very well un 
derstood the imperial interests which 
determined British policy. They have 
accordingly been rather partial to the 
revolutionists. English writers until 
recently have not understood imperial 
interests very well, either, but they have 
what they could for British pol- 
icy, and have been willing enough to 
discount the value of patriot rhetoric. 
But during the last twenty years a good 
deal of material which throws new light 


said 


on imperial interests has been exploit: | 


ed by both American and English schol- 
ars, while at the same time the shift- 
ing of international alliances has con- 
tributed to establish more friendly re- 
lations between the people of the two 
The result is that American 
historians have become so keen to un- 
derstand the old colonial system as a 
whole, and English historians have be- 
come so generous in their estimates of 
our heroic age, that it is no longer pos- 
sible to determine the conclusions of a 
writer on the Revolution by his nation- 
ality; and, in fact, can now get 
good Whig doctrine, and occasionally a 


countries. 


one 


little refined and acceptable Whig 
blague, from Sir George Otto Trevel- 
yan, while most excellent Tory  sar- 


casms are to be had in abundance from 
Mr. Sidney George Fisher. 

Professor Channing seems not to have 
been greatly impressed by this exchange 
of amenities. He is a Whig still, with 
an occasional sarcasm, but without any 
| blague at all. As he tells it, the story of 
the Revolution is wonderfully free from 
inaccuracies and exaggerations of the 
sort to which American writers were 
once prone. In presenting the argu- 
iments used by the colonists to justify 
resistance, he gives them fairly and for 
what they are worth, but he gives the 
arguments on the other side, too. The 


| famous theory about taxation and rep-| 
|resentation is carefully analyzed, and | 


|we learn how it was understood in Eng- 
land as well as how it was understood 
in the colonies. That the colonists sys- 
| tematically evaded the acts of trade and 
|navigation is not glossed over. The 
measures of Grenville are not inter- 
preted as embodying a brand-new policy 
designed to enslave the colonists, but 
only as an effort, for the most part, to 
make the old policy effective: to say 
that the measures of Townshend “re- 
established the colonial system’ is to 
hit the mark admirably. The “Mas- 
sacre” is dispatched in a few lines; the 
worthless story of Almon about the “po- 
litical trick” concealed in the tea legis- 
lation is not repeated; the Quebec act 


is interpreted as the sequel of the 


Proclamation of 1763 rather than as a 
part of the, coercive measures of 1774. 





Many examples might be given to illus- 
trate Professor Channing's freedom 
from anti-British prejudice. On the oth- 
er hand, he has not been seduced by a 
certain prevailing fashion to regard the 
Revolution as a tawdry affair staged by 
smugglers and justified by cheap rhetor- 
ic. For example, he understands the 
principles of the Declaration, and in a 
few sentences he defines these princi- 
ples, as they were understood in the 
eighteenth century; and so understood, 
it may be said in passing, they have not 
even yet lost al! significance. 

Freed from exaggeration and preju- 
dice as the story certainly is, it is still, 
in its essential meaning, the story with 
which we are familiar. “Commercial- 


|ism, the desire for advantage and profit © 


in trade and industry, was at the bot- 
tom of the struggle between England 
and America; the immutable principles 
of human association were brought for- 
ward to justify resistance to British 
selfishness.” This is the thesis. In the 
main it is defensible. But attributing 
“selfishness” to the British alone leaves 
one with the impression that only the 
British were selfish; that it was right 
for the colonists to seek advantage and 
profit in trade, but wrong for English- 
men to do so. And the narrative as a 
whole does not remove this impression; 
the colonists, we are led to suppose, 
were united in meeting an unjust at- 
tempt at exploitation by legitimate re- 
sistance, and so won independence. And 
they won it, apparently, because they 
were justified: “The modern American 
student sees in the third George no mere 
tyrant, no misguided monarch, but an 
instrument of a benign providence 
bringing, through pain and misery, bene- 
fit to the human race.” It is doubtless 
comforting to feel that one’s own coun- 
try has been set down in the heavenly 
decrees as a most favored nation. Still, 
it is possible to believe that if a benign 
providence had made the third George 
as intelligent as it made him honest, 
some of the pain and misery might have 
been avoided, without prejudice to the 
human race. Perhaps this point of 
view might have appealed more strong- 
ly to Professor Channing if he had re- 
garded the struggle for home rule as a 
conflict between diverging interests, 
selfish or not as one likes to suppose, 
but surely as selfish on the one side as 
on the other; and one is apt to think 
that he would have so regarded it if he 
had understood the needs and institu- 
tions of the British Empire as sympa- 
thetically as he has understood the 
needs and institutions of the thirteen 
colonies. 

The desire of the colonists for home 
rule, Professor Channing understands 
very well. But there is another aspect 
of the Revolution, not so important, per- 
haps, as the contest for home rule, but 
still very important, which he seems 
not to understand at all, or at least not 
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to have made much of. This may be 
called the class conflict within the col- 
onies themselves. By the middle of the 
century there existed in nearly every 
colony a little aristocracy, based prin- 
cipally on wealth, a group of closely re- 
lated families, aping the English gen- 
try, getting their clothes cut in London, 
and having, on their walls, oil portraits 
of their great grand-parents, whose 
Christian names they knew. These fam- 
ilies, familiar with the Governor, in- 
trenched in the Council, controlling the 
Assembly through their “interests,” 
much as the English aristocracy con- 
trolled the House of Commons, dominat- 
ed colonial politics and society. Hang- 
ing to the skirts of these people were 
many others, well-to-do, seeking recogni- 
tion, and getting as much of it as they 
were worth. But altogether outside of 
this aristocracy and its hangers-on there 
was another class, already formed and 
rapidly increasing in numbers, with dif- 
ferent interests and ideals—small farm. 
ers in the back-country, which was be- 


ing rapidly settled by German and 
Scotch-Irish immigrants, unfranchised 
artisans and workmen in the cities, 


debtors, ambitious young lawyers with 
a talent for harangue, dissenting minis- 
ters whose Princetonian Presbyterian- 
ism had been touched by the latter-day 
spirit of Geneva. By 1760 the conflict 
among these classes for control of the 
colonial governments had already be- 
gun: it was the conflict between “East” 
and “West,” between franchised and un- 
franchised, rich and poor, between com- 
mon-weal and special privilege, which, 
ir one form or another, has characteriz- 
ed American history ever since. 

Now, inasmuch as Professor Channing 
makes little or nothing of this aspect of 
the period, the conflict with England ap- 
pears, in his narrative, much simpler 
than it really was. He says that the 
colonists were united in desiring home 
rule; and that is essentially true. But, 
then, what is the meaning of the oppo- 
sition of tide-water to upland in Vir- 
ginia, of Quaker to German in Pennsyl- 
vania, of merchants to mechanics in 
New York? What is the significance of 
the bitter struggle between radical and 
conservative for control of committees 
and congresses? Why did some people 
—-Professor Channing mentions one of 
them, “Edmund Pendleton, who was nat- 
urally a conservative’—wish to nullify 
the Stamp Act by not carrying on any 
business which necessitated the use of 
stamps, while others wished to nullify 
it by carrying on business precisely as 
if no Stamp Act had been passed? Was 
it indeed merely a difference of temper- 
ament, a polite disagreement over the 


method of resistance? The truth is that) 


the conservative class, which included 


‘of the English Government. It sought 


therefore to control the movement for 
home rule, and so to conduct it as 
maintain its privileges against British 
interference without extending them to 
the unfranchised classes in the colonies 
It was difficult to do this. The mob was 
very useful in nullifying a Stamp Act; 
but it was difficult for the conservatives, 
having grown eloquent about the rights 
of man in their petitions to the King, to 
explain the rights of property their 
brothers at home. The dilemma of the 
conservatives was the opportunity of the 
radicals—all those, that 
had little to lose and much to gain 
radicals desired something more 
home rule for the rich and the 
born; they therefore used the home-rule 
issue to break the power of th: 
aristocracy. 

And this opposition of interests 
ideals, which entered into and compli- 
cated the question of home rule 
the very substance of American history 
after the war was over. gut 
Channing's neglect of this aspect of the 
Revolution makes his treatment of the 
period from 1783 to 1789, excellent as it 


to 


to 


who 
The 
chan 


is to say, 


well 


colonial 


and 


became 


Professor 


is in many ways, somewhat unsatisfac- 
tory from the point of view of origins; 


just how the issues of these years—the 
formation of parties, the financial] trou 


bles, social insurrections, the establish 
ment of a new Constitution—grew out 
of the class conflicts of the earlier pe 
riod, is not made quite clear. From 
1760 to 1830 the persistent issue in our 
history was the conflict of democratic 
and aristocratic interests and ideals 
Perhaps this was the primary issue even 
in the Revolution; it certainly was in 
1789 and in 1828. The Radicals won 
much in the Revolution; they lost a 
good deal in 1789, and won something 


in 1800; but when Andrew Jackson, the 
backwoodsman of Scotch-Irish descent 
who could fight better than lhe 
spell, broke the power of the Virginia 
dynasty and destroyed the United States 


could 


Bank, then for the first time the fron- 
tier democracy came into its own. 
CURRENT FICTION 
Cease Firing. By Mary Johnston. Bos- 
ton: Houghton Mifflin Co. 
Miss Johnston here carries on her 


story of the Civil War from the point 
at which “The Long Roll” left it. Many 
of the same figures appear. Richard 
Cleave, who was under a cloud when we 
parted with him at the end of the earli- 
er narrative, is here restored and glori- 
fied in due course. Judith Cary and the 
title of General are not too good for 
him. Maury Stafford, the villain, gets 
his deserts also. But this straightening 
out of the Cleave affair is incidental. 


those who later became loyalists, was|/Another young pair take the centre of 


between two fires; it feared the rising | the scene for romantic interest. 
democratic spirit in the colonies almost | 
as much as it feared the encroachments | 


Judith 
Cary, it will be recalled, has a brother 
Edward. Serving as a private in the 
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Centederate army, he finds his Désirée 


Her father 


army, 


on a Louisiana plantation. 
and brothers with the 
she is left in charge of the 
and a hundred slaves. It 
Already 

Py the 
beautiful 


are and 
estate 


great 

is night 
there 

light 


is 
of 


Lésiré« 


is rising. a 


in 


river 
break the 
blazing tar-barrel, 
superintending the work of 
tion: if the levee gives 
plantation will be ruined 


levee. a 
18 
reconstruc 


way the whole 


beneath her heap 
had 
cloak 


the 


She was standing high 
the 
throat a 


blew t 


behind her night She 


1 around her 


ed 
HAS pre 
The 

rimson lining glean 
All red light 


blowing hair 


logs 
soldier's 
it outward 


wind raised 


torchlight 
the beat upon her, upon the 
upon the 
d lips the 


nd, the 


stuff, the 


outstretched arm and pointing 
bronze and clinging 
the foot 
fellows 
ad 


in son 


dress of som: 
bent knee 
than its 
cloak h 


oating drapery 


raised upon a 
The out-flung 


the seeming of bh 


higher 


ind = lifted 


log 


great « 


ving mantle of heroin 


Saint, or genius 
She 
the 


pear. 


is a heroine, and this is evidently 
nick of time the to ap 
He did. Edward Cary, separated 
his the 
Miss 


for hero 


from regiment, 
her 
in 


happened 
and loved her.” 
the of making 
rather more use of the long arm of co 

than 
Fate 
Edward's 
the moment 
ping of the river brings about 


on 
scene—'"‘saw 


Johnston is habit 
writer 
the 
return 


incidence a of narrative 


needs. lovers, but 
to the 


when 


parts ar 


ranges planta 
the 
the 

he 


In the end, when 


tion at very sap 
total 
which, 


collapse ef the mansion sup 


poses, helds Désirée. 
Désirée (having been murdered by some 
drunken Yankee the 


point of death, fate brings Edward, him 


soldiers) is on 


self mortally wounded, to her side. In 
all this business of “heart interest’ Miss 
Johnston follows the broad romanti 
tradition—is still the Miss Johnston of 
“Audrey” and “To Have and to Hold.’ 
Her style is inflated, and there is littl 
or no natural dialogue in her pages 
The speech of her people is bookish, 
strained, often hysterical Such merit 


as these pictures of the Civil War have 
is the merit of brilliantly colored pano 
rama. 


Gen. Lee is the central figure in 


this stretch of canvas, as Gen. Jackson 


in the earlier. 


Was 


The Collectors: Being Cases Mostly 
Under the Ninth and Tenth Command 
By Frank Mather, 
New York: Henry Holt & Co 

the this prettily 
he 


confessed my 


ments Jewett 
ir 
If 
book will turn to page 49, 


made 
find 
inner 


owner of 
will 
this sentiment _ 
ambition, the 
cism learned and judicial in substance, 
but impressionistic in form.” The 
from the mouth of the im- 
aginary reciter of one of the stories in 
the book, but no reader of Mr. Mather'’s 
signed articles in the Art section of the 
Nation need be told how precisely they 
express the spirit and style of his own 


most creation of a criti 


words are 
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writing field Now 
learning 
results 


that we 
of 


fiction, 


critical in 


hav the same play and 


fancy to with 


applied 


novel they are enter 


of 
strang 


that as as 
Kach 
of 


the 


are 


taining the stories has 
some bit art lore as 
theme forgery of Corots in 


York 
visionary 

of 
critic 


its 


New who 


starving artist 
and  half-charlatan; 
a false Giorgione by 
the strange ap- 


Spanish 


by a 
1s half 
rishing 
a great art and 

of 
the tangle of a German profess- 


Lombard 


the picture in a 
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fall of a col 
poor and married; the 
on of a coveted Crevelli between the 


mind between love 


ors 


rune the temptation and 


vho is in 


hearts; the rivalry of 
deep-! 
selling 
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ol ti twora 
nds 
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two frie over uried pots of 


ul the of a forged 


coronal, But withal, 
ads of art 
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into all 
deal 


the story 


and deep initiation 


ate ways of collector and 


t subordinate to 


elusive region of the soul wher 


sense and moral feeling m 
he 


for analysis and sympathy 


has discovered a fascinatiny 


which, 


t appears in these tales, has scarcel) 
iched 
rhe stvle of 


wards the 


before in fiction 


book verges sufficient 


the 
the 
fall- 


effeminacy. Only 


“precious to sult 


f the theme, yet without 


» artificiality o1 


or twice an annoying solecism has 


which could well have been 


Harold Bindloss 
A. Stokes Co. 


By 


Frederick 
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Né York 
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like 


deals, 


much 
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experience 
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rhis in substance 


is 
earlier stories 


illumining 


Bindloss s 

with the 
Briton in 
We 


Northwest, 


the conventional 


do not say the un 


18 


the 


because it 


verles clear that the wilderness, 
frontier, is as strictly 
the 


existences, 


zh iife of the 
smoothest 

It 
that 
toil 
rewards 
that 
to ones 


in 


ie by conventions as 


ul 


of Engll country-house 


is as purely a matter of obligation 


hould starve and freeze and 


for small immediate 
field of 


and bask, 


sinfully 


as one 
idle 


disease 


on activity, 


ould tuft and 


ontent and soul's 


hero this instance is a Cana 


of the 


brought up to the 


in 


second generation, who, 


rigors of frontier life, 


dian 


his pile” as a miner 
for the first 


vindicate 


finally “made 
on 


the 


England time 
undertaken 
fellow-frontiersman. 
in the 
gentleman, and a 
on of the young lady of the old 
that country gentleman 
He is really guilty 
of the has foisted 
upon our hero's dead friend. The story 
in a sensational gathering 


ita 
quest to 
emory of a 


a 
in 


is person of 


heroine 


Villain involved 


ceountrs 
thie per 
hool whom 


designs to marry 


dishonor which he 


culminates 
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‘of all the persons chiefly concerned on 


that far Nerthern portage, the scene of 
the reputed crime—which is not really 
a crime at all. The heroine, who loves 
the hero, there contrives to find cause 
for engaging herself to marry the vil- 
lain. But it is the easiest matter in the 
world for his creator to rid us of him 
by drowning him at the moment when 
he is caught trying to conceal the evi- 
dences of his guilt, such as it is. And, 
of course, that makes everything pleas- 
ant for everybody concerned, and fits 
the heroine of the old school to become 
the happy bride of the hero of the new. 


Azalea. By Blia W. Peattie. Chicago: 


The Reilly & Britton Co, 


This is a charming little story of a 
girl in the Blue Ridge Mountains. It 
is for youth, and it stands the only true 
of such reading. The elders will 
it. Mrs. Peattie writes with author- 
She paints 
under- 
whether 


test 
like 
ity the wild Carolinas. 
the beautiful 
standingly the mountaineers, 
they are the simple, pious folk who farm 
their acres or the moonshiners who may 
Government, yet have hearts 
for their fellow-beings. In telling the 
tale of a child saved, but so as by fire, 
from the hard life of a travelling show, 
contrives to picture vividly the re- 
its landscape, figures, and atmos- 
tragic, episodes 
which un- 
that the 
help. 


of 


lovingly scenery, 


defy the 


she 
gion, 
even 
introduced, but 
The 


whence 


phere. Sombre, 
is 


of 


are none 
air is 


cometh 


wholesome. 


mountains 


THE CLASSICS. 
Loeb Classical Library. Edited by T. E. 
and W. H. D. Rouse. Ten vol- 
New York: The Macmillan Co. 
each, 


Page 
umes 


$1.50 net 


It is proper to say at once that this 
first of the Library 
promises well in a general way for an 
magnificent in 
may, if carried 
to the accomplish a great work. 
The design, as is well known by this 
time, is to print the whole body of clas- 
and early Christian literature, 
Greek and Latin, with an English trans- 
lation on pages. It appears 
from the volumes now before us that a 
few textual notes will be given and oc- 
casionally an explanatory note; the lat- 
office, however, is chiefly performed | 
full indexes, and for these every 
reader will be highly grateful. Brief, 
but sufficient, biographical and biblio- 
graphical introductions are added. The) 
scheme of the editing is excellent; the! 
needs and taste of the gentleman schol- 
ar have been well considered and ade- 
quately provided for. And the books are 
cribs! But the fact cannot be| 


instalment Loeb 


undertaking which is 


conception and which 


end, 


sical 


opposite 


by 


superb 


overlooked that the physical make-up | 
is not entirely satisfactory. 


In the! 


Latin 


volumes before us the page is 
fairly good, the paper opaque and the 
type clear; but four of the five 
Greek volumes are printed on paper so 
thin that the type shows through in a 
manner distressing to the eyes. At any 
cost to the purchaser, the Greek authors 
in the future should have fewer pages 
to the volume, and, as a consequence, 
thicker paper. The size will, we think, 
meet with general approval. These are 
real books, but they are still small 
enough to be conveniently carried 
about. One could wish that the binding 
were a bit less flimsy. 

We have dwelt at some length on 
these physical qualities, because they 
are really, in a publication of this kind, 
of the first importance. The books are 
not intended primarily for professional 
students of Greek and Latin, and for 
other readers a clearly printed page will 
probably mean more than a perfectly 
accurate text and translation—though 
these things, too, are desirable. 

The ten volumes now include 
Terence (2 vols.), Propertius (1 vol.), 
St. Augustine’s “Confessions” (2 vols.), 
Euripides (2 vols., to be complete in 
four), The Apostolic Fathers (1 vol., to 
be complete in two), Philostratus’s 
“Life of Apollonius of Tyana” (2 vols.); 
and ten more volumes are promised. for 
December. For the St. Augustine, the 
editor, Dr. Rouse, has wisely made a 
reprint of Watts’s translation of 1631, 


issued 


with various corrections; the result is 
excellent. The prose version of Ter- 
ence, by J. Sargeaunt, of Westminster 
School, has caught the spirit of the 
original capitally; it is in idiomatic 
English, yet follows the Latin close 


enough to serve as lexicon and phrase 
book. In reading through one of the 
plays we have been particularly struck 
by the translator's skill in conveying 
the sense of plainly spoken passages 
without offence to modern taste. Quite 
as good is Prof. H. E. Butler’s prose 
rendering of Propertius. We are tempt- 
ed to copy out a few lines of the Qualis 
Thesea, to show his skill in dealing with 
what is perhaps the sweetest love-poem 
in the Latin tongue: 


Hane ego, nondum etiam sensus deperditus 
omnes 
Molliter impresso conor adire toro; 
Et quamvis duplici correptum ardore iube- 
rent 
Hac Amor hac 
Subiecto leviter 
Osculaque admota sumere avara manu, 
eram domingw turbare 


Liber, 
positam 


durus uterque deus, 
temptare lacerto 


Non tamen ausus 
quietem, 
Experts jurgia sevitiea; 
Sed sic intentis h@rebam fixus ocellis, 


Argus ignotis cornibus Inachidos. 


metuens 


ut 


Not yet were all my senses drowned, and I 
strove to approach her where she lay, and 
lightly pressed against her couch. And 
although a twofold frenzy had laid hold 
upon me, and the two inexorable gods of 
wine and love urged on this side and on 
that, with gentle touch I tried to pass mine 
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arm about her where she lay, and with 
outstretched hand take passionate toll of 
kisses; yet I had not dared to break in 
upon my mistress’s rest (for I feared the 
bitter chidings of that cruel tongue, so oft 
endured by me), but fixed my gaze upon 


her with tireless eyes, even as Argus glared 


on the strange hornéd brow of the daughter 


of Inachus 


This is all good, but the touch in ren- 
dering the difficult phrase oscula 
manu is finer than would be expected. 
Of the Greek volumes we must speak 
briefly. Prof. Kirsopp Lake’s work on 
the Apostolic Fathers has been some- 
thing more than translation. The diffi- 
cult and authorship 
have been treated briefly but authorita- 
tively. F. C. version 
the “Apollonius” windings 
of Philostratus’s style with great 
erness and with exquisite knowledge of 
Hellenic Greek. We tnink that a fuller 
system of punctuation in the Greek text 


problems of text 


Conybeare’s of 
follows the 


clev- 


would have made it less fatiguing to 
read, and we have noted several mis- 
prints. The letters of Apollonius and 


the diatribe of Eusebius are added. The 
Euripides reproduces the verse transla- 


tion of A. S. Way, with some revision 

bringing it to conform more closely 

with the original. Mr. Way’s version 
is in itself good, but we are convinced 

that for the purpose of this edition a 

prose rendering is more desirable. 

The Provincial American and Other 
Papers. By Meredith Nicholson. Bos- 
ton: Houghton Mifflin Co. $1.25 net. 
Those who inhabit the great wilder- 


ness west of the Alleghany Mountains 
will find a good word of cheer in Mr. 
Nicholson's essays. On the other hand, 
certain readers of the Atlantic Monthly 
—to which most of the papers were 
originally contributed—must have learn- 
ed with a shock of surprise that one 
can exist and even be happy far from 
the refinement and luxury that charac- 
terize society in the older common- 
wealths, such as Vermont, New Hamp- 
shire, and Maine. Of course, to men 
who take their daily walk by Boston 
Frog Pond or down the Great White 
Vay, it will always seem a strange and 
a terrible thing to live in Indiana. In 
the mushroom towns of the Middle West 
cre must dispense, to be sure, with 
wany of those features of a riper civ- 
ilization which constitute the charm of 
New England villages. While the cousin 
en the Atlantic Coast revels in the roads 
that his great-great-grandfather made, 
in his one-horse shay, in his wood 
stoves, dug wells, and kerosene lamps, 
the Western provincial must put up 
with the drawbacks of a new country 
—with paved streets, motor cars, hot- 
water heat, city water, and electric 
lights. Yet the buoyant choragus of the 
Indiana school raises no complaint 
against the destiny which has cast his 
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. , 
lot in the midst of the vast plain that 


extends in unbroken solemnity to the 
foot of the Rockies. He intimates that, 
while Columbia is rearing her found- 


lings in the metropolis, it is in the giant 


cradle ribbed by two mountain ranges 
that she is rocking the genuine children 
of the republic. 

In his wide neighborhood one does 
not restrict one’s acquaintances to the 
Sons and Daughters of the American 
Revolution. One is bred in the tolerant 
catholic spirit of the American nation, 
and cannot understand why all ‘ 
protestant Smiths should not unite in 
one grand institutional churé Ont 
takes a broad outlook and nouris! 
great designs, brags with his fellow 
citizens in public, and in private laughs 
at them and at himself, boasts that ! 
leads the world, and pats mself on 
the back when he has improved the 


methods of skimming milk « invented 


a more rapid buttonhook Nor is the 
felicity of the provincial grounded sole 
ly upon his material triumphs Kkven 
in Indiana there are memories and \ 
ditions; there are exclusive literary 
clubs and men who take their cue fro 
Matthew Arnold; there is political up 
lift and poetical progress; there ar 
the bones of heroes and lacrime rerum; 
there are imperishable footprints of 
Eggleston and Lew Wallace, of Ben 
jamin Harrison and Hendricks, of 
James Whitcomb Riley and Booth Tark 


ington and George Ade. Why should 
an Indiana novelist cry out on the 
strumpet Fortune? Even in Indiana 


one may construct castles of card-board, 
and people them with marionettes, and 
become a “best-seller,” and be translat- 
ed into French, Italian, German, Danish, 
Swedish, and Norwegian. Who 
not wish to be a provincial? 


would 


Tramps through Tyrol: Life, Sport, and 


Legend. By Frederick Wolcott Stod 
dard. Boston: Little, Brown & Co 
$2.50 net. 

Gates of the Dolomites. By L. Marion 
Davidson. New York: John Lane Co 


$1.50 net. 
The growing interest in the Dolomite 
region is reflected in the 
before us. Mr. Stoddard’s account, while 
covering the whole of Tyrol, is devoted 


two volumes 


very largely to those unique peaks which 
affect the beholder as no other moun 
tains do. In his words, 

the Dolomites amaze and enthrall. They are 
totally unlike any mountains one has seen 
before, or will ever see agalir No two 
dolomites resemble each other, and it is 
impossible to describe, intelligently’ their 
infinite variety of form and color. Towers 
battlements, obelisks, pinnacles ind the 
ruined masonry of ancient castles and for 
tresses appear to surmount the sheer walls, 
vith their fissures and cafions, which rise at 
times several thousand feet high Varying 


lights produce strange transformation scenes 


emong the Dolomites; the ravine becomes a 



















































































pinnacle and the bat nt . " 
cky «chasn 
His descriptions of the pi jus 
valleys enclosed by thes wonderful 
peaks are as attractive as his illustra 
tions, and he has caught the peculiar 
charm which impresses towns like Bozen 


and Cortina upon the memory of t 
traveller. Any one who has looked up 
the statue of Walther von der V« : 
ide, on the principal square of Bo 
nd has seen the Dolomits fro 
ncomparable Erzherzog-Heinri j 
enade in Gries (Bozen’s suburb 
ave felt that Switzerland offer 
ar combination of scenic beauts 
irl and, let us add, pl i 
in alking. Only in Ai 
find ro embowered patl 


zag so gently 


up mountall 


nd feet in height as to 
of walking on the | 

lard | an equally ke ‘ 

vilder aspects of Tyr« i 
hose dangers hold no terr 

1 he depicts through d 
3 peopl ith a ilful ! 

of tl Dol i i 

lition to the literature of 1 re 
hich, first disclosed in 1864 Gil 
bert and Churchill, and since made | 
ter known by Amelia B. Edward 

ong many others—has not y been 
sufficiently explored by the Alpine tour 

Mr. Stoddard’s plea for the pronun 
ciation in English of ‘“Tyrol'’ witl 
the German oo, in place of the un 
euphonious “Tyr-ol " is well worth heed 
ing, and he ought to be universally fol 
lowed in his omission of “the” befor: 
the name of the country. It is to be 
regretted, however, that even he orca 
sionally adds to the prevailing confu 


sion due to speaking of “the Austrian 
by referring to “Italian Tyrol” 


instead of Trentino. 


ryrol,” 
(p. 194) 
ly accurate as the book is, it is not free 


General 


from minor mistakes. “Amras’’ for 
Ambras occurs repeatedly, as does 
“Krona” for Krone. “Field-Marshal 
taron von Pidoll,’ referred to in the 
preface, is only a “Feldmarschall-Lieu 
tenant” (there is no field-marshal in 
the Austrian army), nor are ther 
“Grand Dukes” in Austria, while, on 
the other hand, there are barons in the 


the 
in 


ranks of the contrary 
apparently being implied the 
ment on page The admirable 
in Mr. Stoddard’s volume 
special word of praise 


aristocracy, 
state 
22 map 
deserves a 

Miss Davidson's book is a minute, chat- 
ty, and very useful account of the vari 
ous approaches to the Dolomites, but the 
story of her wanderings lacks literary 
skill, and the proof-reading is so defec- 
tive as to interfere seriously with one’s 
of her glowing of 


enjoyment accounts 


what she has seen. So much enthus!- 
asm for the majestic Grossglockner 
seems incongruous with the constant 





misspelling of its name, alternately as 
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and “Gross Gléck- 


“Grosse Glockner 

ner,’ and there are scores of such blem 
ishes as “Salzbourg,” “Innsbriick,’ and 
Harpinger” (for Haspinger). The il- 
lustrations are inferior to those in Mr. 


Stoddard’s book, but the best of all these 
reproductions of mountain scenery and 


do not equal in naturalness 





Village life 

and simple charm the old-fashioned 
wood-cuts in such works as “Die oster- 
reichisch-ungarische Monarchie in Wort 
und Bild” (Volume “Tirol und Vorarl 
berg”) 

Spenser's Shepherd's Calendar in Rela- 


tion to Contemporary Affairs. By James 


Jackson Higginson. Columbia Univer- 


Studies in English and Compara- 


sity 
tive Literature New York: Lemcke 
& Buechner. $1.50. 

rhe present volume embodies the 
ost searching analysis that has yet 


been made of the various problems 

ich are raised by Spenser's poem, 
and if the results are more largely 
negative than the author is willing to 
admit, this is due to the meagreness 
of the data rather than to any want of 
iadustry or acumen on his part The 
hook, however, is marred by the writ- 


er’s singular ignorance of a fact of capi- 


tal importance in the poet's life during 
the period under consideration—name- 
l that he was in 1578 private secre- 


tary to Young, Bishop of Roches- 
tel We should that all 

venserian students were familiar with 
our gener: 
those which 

Israel Gollancz 
the British Acad- 


John 
have thought 


the most important finds of 


ation relating to the poet 
ere described by Dr 


in a paper read before 


emy on November 29, 1907. One of 
these finds was Spenser's own copy of 
the Faerie Queene” containing, among 
other things in the author's handwrit- 
ing, an early draft of the first sonnet 
in the Amoretti the other was a col- 


lection of books of travel bound togeth- 
which formerly belonged to Gabriel 
one item in the collection, “The 
lerome Turler,” bearing 
in Harvey's handwrit- 
statement: Ex dono 
Spenserij, Episcopi Roffensis 
1578. Before this simple fact 
elaborate structure of Mr. 
Iligzinson'sa interpretation of the tale 
of the Shepherd Roffy or Roffynn, his 
dog Lowder, and the Wolf, in the Sep 


el 
hiarvey, 
Traveller of 
on its title-page 


ing the following 
/ dn undi) 
retart), 


the whole 


tember eclogue virtually crumbles to 
pieces. The discovery makes it plain 
that Grosart was right In identifying 
the shepherd with Young, Bishop of 
Rochester, who had previously been 
Master of Pembroke Hall (Spenser's 
own college) at Cambridge. The key 
to this obscure allegory then must be 


sought in Young's life and not in Lord 
North's attempted spoliation of Bishop 
Cox. 


Ignorance of the above-mentioned 


’ J 
phase of Spenser’s career again vitiates | 


‘merely those who perpetuated what he 
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consideration, we see no analogy what- 
ever between Spenser’s fable and the 
Norfolk affair. In what sense did the 
most powerful man in the kingdom, 
who continued Elizabeth's chief Minis- 
|ter for more than twenty-five years af- 
ter Norfolk’s downfall, resemble the 
weak briar which withered after the 
husbandman had felled the oak against 
which it complained? The truth is that 
there is no tittle of evidence that the 
fable of this second eclogue has any 
allegorical significance whatever. Mr. 
|'Higginson urges against Mr. Greenlaw 
that where Spenser's satire is ecclesias- 
tical, the object of attack is not left in 
doubt. But in the “Shepheard’s Calen- 
dar” the only certain satire is directed 
against tne Church, so that if in the 
February eclogue no satirical intention 
is indicated by the poet, and such an 
‘intention is indeed expressly disclaimed 
by his commentator, there is no reason 
to believe that any is present. One notes 
years of the poet’s residence there, so in this case, as throughout the work, a 
that he could not possibly have been ig- | tendency which, under German influ- 
norant of Spenser’s opinions in matters | &2ce, is becoming dangerously common 
of religious doctrine and church gov- | in the productions of American scholar- 
ernment. These considerations weaken |*5ip—namely, to accept elaborated fancy 


measurably the force of Mr. Higginson’s | ®* fact. 
Despite the 








The Nation 


to a considerable extent the author's 
discussion of the poet's biography dur- 
ing the years 1576-1580, for this discus- 
based on the assumption that 
Spenser remained in the vicinity of 
Cambridge from the time that he left 
the University until the ac- 
quaintance of Sidney or Leicester. Still 
further, Spenser's relations to Young 
have a direct bearing on Mr. Higgin- 
son's theory in regard to the poet's sup- 
posed bitter hostility towards Anglican- 
The fact that Spenser was a Puri- 
in his views—at least, in his early 
not open to serious question; 
would a thoroughgoing Anglican 
Young have appointed the poet to 
confidential a position as that of 
private secretary, if the views of the 
latter had been so extreme as our au- 
thor assumes? It is to be remembered 
that Young had been master of Spen- 
college through the whole seven 


sion is 


he made 


ism. 
tan 
life 
but 
like 
80 


is 


ser’s 


above strictures, we do 


otherwise very plausible argument re- 

garding the May and September | °t wish to deny that this is a treatise 
eclogues, that the identification of the|f decided ability. The biographical 
objects of the poet's attacks with the |P@rt, especially, possesses, on the whole, 
Catholics, which we find in E. K.’s com-|#" unquestionable value. We may not 
mentary, was merely a blind, these at-|#8Tee with the writer that Rosalind was 
tacks being really ‘gimed at the An- merely a patroness of the poet, or that 
glican clergy. It seems to us most | Spenser, Sidney, and their friends ever 
probable that Spenser was not denounc-|T¢lly organized a literary club, but we 
ing the Anglican clergy per se, but|Pelieve that he has defined accurately 


the relations of the poet to Sidney and 
Leicester. Of particular interest is his 
convincing argument that Leicester had 
nothing to do with the poet’s appoint- 
|ment as secretary to Lord Grey de Wil- 
ton in Ireland. The book, in fine, is 
one which all Spenser students should 
welcome. 


his fellow-Puritans conceived to| 
the characteristic abuses of the old 
Catholic régime. We with such 
invectives against corruptions of the 
priesthood in every period of the his-| 
tory of the Christian Church, and it is 
to be remembered that at the time that 
the “Shepheard’s Calendar” was writ- 
ten the distinction between Catholic 
and Anglican was not so sharply defin-| 
ed as later on. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 
As regards the interpretation of the | net. 
February eclogue, the fable of the Oak | Professor Granger calls his latest work 
and the Briar, as a covert attack onj|a “Textbook of Politics.” Sociology is 
Burghley for his share in the execu- | the theory of human fellowship, and pol- 
tion of the Duke of Norfolk in 1572, we/\itics is becoming more and more its 
confess that this interpretation does not | bond servant. A primary need of the 
seem to us to stand on any better foot- | student of sociology is to acquaint him- 
ing than the somewhat similar one of self with the best means of determin- 
Ee. A. Greenlaw, which the author re-|ing the facts of his science. Specula- 
jects. To start with, one may ask, if,|tions based upon insufficient data are, 
as Mr. Higginson supposes, Spenser was | we are told, the bane of modern poli- 
afraid to circulate after September 27, | tics, because, owing to the greater read- 
1579 (the date of the Queen's proclama- | iness of modern executives, they often 
tion*against John Stubbs on account of | lead to action. And action without care- 
a pamphlet criticising the French mar-|ful consideration of the whole of the 
riage), his disguised attack on Burgh-|facts leads to consequences which are 
ley contained in “Mother Hubberd’s/| usually in part disastrous. 
ale,” why should he not have been | The course of modern politics pre- 
afraid, on December 5, to license such cludes our dismissing such statements 
an attack on the same minister In his|as these as mere truisms. Professor 
February eclogue? Apart from this|Granger, indeed, is not unwarranted in 


and 
be 
meet 
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asserting that “we must rediscover for 
ourselves the significance of the obvi- 
ous.” His present work is a real aid 
in accomplishing this task. It is agree- 
able reading; it is far from being a 
vehicle for preconceived ideas; it is 
crowded with observations, many of 
them exceptionally acute, gathered from 
all ages and all climates. Much that 
he says brings to mind the statement 
of a distinguished American some years 
ago, that the task of science is largely 
to reverse the appearance of things. 
Sociology is both a synthetic and a 
positive science. On the one hand, there 
is the positive increase in knowledge 
which takes place when discoveries are 
made. On the other hand, our knowl- 
edge is increased when we set in bet- 
ter order what is already known, and 
draw conclusions from it. Indeed, the 
value of the study of sociology is only 
vindicated when we can use it to draw 
new and fruitful conclusions. To con- 
fine one’s self to the positive side of 
sociology is the mark of a rationalist. 
He arranges facts and forms inferences 
from them in their isolation from man, 


and thus leaves out the special factors | 


which are introduced by man’s individ- 
ual character. Since man not only lives 
iu the world, but makes it and judges 
it, no merely positive interpretation of 
social life can be adequate. For it 
leaves out of account all judgments of 
value. Sociology sets up a standard of 
value, therefore, by which. it measures 
things. As metaphysics sets up the 
standard of the “real,” as logic sets up 
the standard of the “consistent,” so so- 
ciology sets up the standard of the 
“conscious individual.” Sociology, then, 
is the study of social facts in the light 
of mental and moral science; that is, in 
the light of our knowledge of man as a 
conscious and moral being. 

The present work is concerned not 
only with the constitution of the groups 
which go together to make up the huge 
societies of men which we call nations: 
it also considers the chief motives which | 
lead to changes, to reforms, and revolu- | 
tions. That is, it falls naturally into | 
two parts, one treating of sociological | 
statics, the other of sociological dynam- | 
ics. Professor Granger’s hope is that, | 
by explaining the past, we may be able, | 
using the same methods, to forecast | 
some of the probable events of the fu-| 
ture. | 

He takes care to add, however, that, | 
though reform and change are part of | 
life, they are at any moment the lesser | 
part. And attention is called to the) 
fact that, unfortunately, it was the char- 
acteristic of Comte, and of some of his) 
English followers, notably Herbert) 
Spencer, to dwell upon general resem-| 
blances almost to the disregard of spe-| 
cific differences, this method being real-| 
ly the essence of what Comte called the 
positive philosophy. If stress is rd 


rather upon the process of generaliza- 


j}each by natural piety. 


‘tion than upon the opposite process of | 


you will be 
is less general 
more general, until you find 
with theories so wide that they are 
painfully thin and unfruitful. On these 
lines Spencer gradually reduced all phe 
romena to examples of the persistence 
of force, leaving no room for genius in 
his scheme. 


specification, sure 


to 


to go 


from what what is 


yourself 


Genius may be regarded as the first 
great modification which we must make 
in the notion of evolution, so far ag it 


is applied to human society. It is not 
true, declares Professor Granger, that 
heredity involves a narrow range of 


variation as we pass from each genera 
tion to the next. The characteristic of 
each individual reproduces the charac 
teristics of the parent in proportions 
that may differ very widely in 
family. And the range of variation is 
so great that, from time to time, there 
arises what is equivalent to a fresh type 
Man is the highest of living beings. And 
at the same time he exhibits the great- 
est range of variation. This be 
expressed by saying that the difference 
between one human being and another 
is often equivalent to the difference be- 
tween one and The 
term “genius” is the name for this dif- 
ference carried to a very high degree. 
The attempt of some sociologists to ex- 
plain human society, without taking ac- 
count of genius in renders 
barren much that 
work. 

Here have the fundamentals 
which the present interesting and sug- 
gestive work is built up. Into the struc- 
ture is wrought material of a highly 
diversified character. Yet the prevail- 
ing note is one of unity. Though 
are not told in Wordsworth’s phrase 
that “the child is father to the man,” 
such an implication meets us through- 
out this book—we feel that the genera- 
tions of mankind are bound each to 
Transformation 
is the product of genius, using the term 
as defined by Professor Granger. Ge- 
nius, as he aptly declares, works upon 
the margin which separates the known 
from the unknown, the already done 
from the possible future, the tradi- 
tion from the inspiration which nobly 
embodies the desires of a people. Hence 
genius is always surprising those who 
are merely content with the past. 

The importance of this interpretation 
of genius to sociology is nowhere more 
clearly seen than in the study of the 
art of war. Napoleon's maxim, that the 
only right way of learning the science 
of war is to read and re-read the cam- 
paigns of the great captains, shows how 
his mind worked on the boundary line 
between the tried and the untried: how 
each problem came before him already 
partly solved, so that he could concen- 
trate himself upon the unsolved parts 
of the problem. Even more to the point 


each 


may 


species another. 


this sense, 


passes for serious 


we on 


we 
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is this: “Our national lack of system 
means that genius has to devote itself 
to details which ought to be delegated 


to others, and cripples our command 
ers, so that they usually fight at a dis 
advantage.” The relation of genius to 


its circumstances is, in a word, the key 
to the understanding of human histor) 
Che preacher of religion, the statesman, 
the social reformer in all his 
will be tested by their power of uniting 


shapes, 


a past which is worth keeping to a fu- 
ture which is worth making. 

The work concludes with a note of 
hope. Though signs of degeneracy are 
plentiful, this can largely be checked 
by moral effort. The methods and re- 
sults of eugenics are open to criticism, 
because, for the most part, they leave 
out of account the moral effort; that 


is to say, eugenics, as ordinarily inter- 
preted, remains at the “positive” stage, 
and is therefore out of line with a com- 
plete sociological The Social- 
ism of the doctrinaire followers of Karl 
Marx is to the criticism. 
Their incapacity to treat life in 
fulness—in religion, slowly 
acquired freedom, its 
tions—makes them very doubtful guides. 
But there is hope in the synthetic meth- 
of treating the problem of human 
fellowship—not, however, in the 
thetic method that would build up from 
foundation of things in 
Man in his 
from 


method. 
open same 
social 
its 


its its 


wholesome tradi 


od 
syn- 


the presumed 
the conservation of energy. 
actual life cannot be interpreted 
barren economics such as that of Marx, 
which leaves out of account the history 
of human religion and human marriage 


- 
Notes 

Dr. Charles F. Thwing, president of West 

ern Reserve University, has made a thor 

ough revision of his work, “The Family 

which he plans to nublish early next year 


Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co 

Prof. W. H. Schofield 
publication a of lectures which he 
delivered at the Sorbonne, while 
exchange professor, in 1911. The volume 
bears the title “Chivalry in English Litera- 
ture,” and will be issued by Harvard Uni- 


versity 


through 
has prepared for 
series 
Harvard 


on November 25. 

The Columbia University Press has under 
taken the publication of a new series, to b 
known Columbia University Studies in 
English and Comparative Literature 't 
will supplant the two separate 
publications, Studies in English and Studies 


A forthcoming 


as 
present 


in Comparative Literature 
work in the new series is “Literary Influ- 
ences in Colonial 1704-1750 
by Elizabeth Christine Cook, Ph.D 
in this month 


Newspapers 
pron 
ised for late 
The Columbia 
publish Sir Gilbert Murray's lectures de 
livered at the University last spring, “Four 
Stages of Greek Religion”: “Tiglath Piles»: 


University Press will alse 


Il!,” by Abraham 8. Anspacher, and “Va- 
sava Latta, a Sanskrit Romance by Su- 
bandhu,” by Louis N. Gray 
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penny 
regularly but 
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availed Then he would walk in, calmly 
produce from his basket or wonderful pock- 
ts a of and among them, 
as likely not, or three telegrams 
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was 
proofs. 


galleys, 
two 


mass 


as 


of service with sketch-book 
battlefields of three con- 
the late Melton 
War Correspon- 
(Longmans). Mr. Prior was not 
strictly speaking. He drew 
pictures for the /lustrated London 
which is evidently 
pation than writing word descriptions, since 
for draughtsman’s detail brings 
line. At least it 
His experiences 
of 1873 
volume 


Thirty 
and pencil on the 
summarized 
of 


years 


are in 


“Campaigns 


tinents 
Prior's a 
dent” 
correspondent 


a 


News, 
a more hazardous occu- 
the search 
to the firing 
of Mr. Prior 
Ashanti campaign 
the 


war 


a man closer 
did in the case 
began with the 
as 
the 
Actually, Japanese 
no experiences. With other war 
Mr. Prior was kept dangling at 


a rigorous censorship during the 


20 present 
Manchuria. 


war brought 


and ended far 


concerned, with in 


the 


is 
Russo 
him corre- 
spondents 
rokio 
firet period of the war, and though ultimate- 
to the front was not al- 
real fighting. In disap- 
sailed for England. The pres- 
is written in plain, unpretend- 
than the or- 
Still, dur- 
his sketch 
labor in it was lost, 
himself the 
ground and break It was in this 
ampaign that Ill'’s son lost his 
life. Mr. Prior and Archibald Forbes found | 
the body ste the Zulus had stripped it 


by 


allowed to 


to 


as) 
any 


ly 
lowed Bee 


he 
account 


pointment 
ent 
more 


and with 


imperturbability 


fashion 
dinary British 
ing the Zulu 
book with weeks 
Mr did 


ing 
campaign, when 
of 


throw on 


Prior 
into tears 


Napoleon 
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naked. He was with the Turkish armies in 
1877-78, and grew very fond of the Sultan’s 
people. What he has to say of Bulgarian 
atrocities during this war, as well as his 
experiences with the Christian rebels in 
Herzegovina, shows that rapine and massa- 
in the Balkans are not a monopoly of 
Islam. 


cre 


The avowed purpose of “Tripoli and 
Young Italy,” Charles Lapworth and 
Helen Zimmern (London: Stephen Swift 
& Co.), is to justify Italy’s course in mak- 
ing war upon Turkey. For the bulk of 
the work Mr. Lapworth is apparently re- 
and one readily the 
that he is presenting semi-offi- 
behalf of the Italian 
naturally to 

favorable light 
Italy 

critics. 


by 


sponsible, gains im- 
pression 

brief 
which 
the most 


of Mr 


condemned 


a 
Govern- 
its 
the 
Lapworth, been 
unjustly her He 
contends that this was not a war of capi- 
but urgent 
necessity Italy’s very ex- 
as Power to be 
he declares, either to 
in the Mediterranean 
be encompassed by what he calls an “iron 


cial on 
place 
In 


has 


ment, seeks 


ause in 
opinion 
by 
talists, one based on an po- 
involving 


and 


litical 
istence nation 
She had, 


her right 


as a a 
respected. 
establish 
or 
forged by Germany and other Pow- 
which sought territory in North Af- 
rica He also asserts that Italy could no 
longer tolerate the persecution of her coun- 
in Tripoli; that her right to the 
had acknowledged for many 
England and France; and there 
good reasons believe that Italy 
would be forestalled by another Power 
(meaning Germany) “if she hesitated a mo- 
longer.” 


ring,”’ 


ers 


trymen 
ountry been 
years by 


were to 


ment 


There has been a reawakening of the na- 
tional spirit in Young Italy, says Mr. Lap- 
worth. Social and economic reforms have 
been effected, and “the people feel that at 
their country will take its rightful 
place as a great Power, and that there 
will now be room for the population to 
expand under the Italian flag without hav- 
ing to emigrate and serve under foreign 
taskmasters.”” There are chapters about 
Tripoli, its commercial value and future, 
if Italian plans do not fail; a discussion 
of political, economic, and intellectual It- 
aly, and a presentation of her attitude to- 
rest of Europe. The book is 
illustrated and has a map of Tripoli. In- 
cidentally, the accusations of butchery and 
treachery on the part of the Italian -sol- 
diers are refuted. 


last 


wards the 


The name of the author is sufficient guar- 
antee of the authority of “Fire Prevention,” 
by Edward F. Croker, ex-Chief of the Fire 
Department of New York city (Dodd, 
Mead). The value, in any case, of a volume 
in this fleld from his pen is enhanced by 
the fact that it was written for the general 
reader, who has been neglected by writers 
on this subject. While the bulk of the book 
devoted to considerations of protection 

lives and buildings in cities, due at- 
tention is paid to prevention of fire in 
dwellings and in small towns. The intro- 
duction is an unanswerable indictment of 
our present methods of construction. “If 
| had my way about it,” Mr. Croker af- 
firms, “I would not permit a piece of wood 
as big as a man’s finger to be used in the 
construction of any building in the United 
tiates which had a ground area larger 
than 25x50 feet and was more than three 
stories in height.” He is no less emphatic 


for 
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in 


regard to means of safety 
employed in buildings. Future construc- 
tien, he holds, must be of a type which will 


make the choice of instantaneous exit or 
death unnecessary. Fire escapes cannot 
insure safety. The building must be so 
constructed “that the flames may be con- 
fined to a limited area within which to 
burn themselves out, consuming only that 
part of the contents which cannot be re- 


moved to safety behind doors and partitions 
which will resist fire as effectively as the 


walls themselves.” In both the range of 
its topics and their manner of treatment 
the book is a notable contribution to what 
almost deserves to be called a new science 
It should be widely read, for its perusal 
must do much to bring about the improved 
conditions for which it pleads. It is well 


upplied with apt photographs of fire-fight- 


ing and apparatus, and has a good index 
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Robins Pen- 
Pe ople | 
fifteen illustra- 
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Elizabeth 
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contains 


A new edition 


“Our in 


tions by Joseph has in conse- 


quence undergone a transformation of titl 
into “Our House and London Out of Our 
Windows.’ It is hardly necessary to say 
that these sketches are not only a delight 
in themselves, but they have an appropriate- 
ness which can be asserted of few pictures 
that are intended to adorn a tak Most of 
them, as one would exp: show London as 
through a glass, darkly The text is ap 
parently unaltered. A redipping into it 
confirms the favorable opinion of this ac- 
count of servants and acquaintances, good 
and bad, but mainly bad, expressed in the 
Nation November 24, 1910 

Prof. James Seth’s new book, “English 
Philosophers and Schools ot Philosophy 


first 
what be an important series 
of The English Literature, 
its purpose is to present English philosophy 
It 
philosophers 


(Dutton) is the number forthcoming 


of promises to 


Channels of and 
been that 


been for 


remarked 
have 


literature. has 


French 


as 
while 
the 


cists, 


most part mathematicians and 


the 


protessors, 


physi 
Germans theologians 


the 


and or uni 


versity 
the 
been 


more conspicuous o 


all 
Thus it happens that, 


English philosophers have nearly 


men of affairs 


not only is the style of 


characterized the 
and technicality (in the words of Mr. Seth), 


English philosophy 


by absence of severity 


but the interest is nearly always close to 
the immediate issues of life. And it i 
not too much to say that “English phil! 
osophy is entitled to be called literatur 


in a sense in which the philosophy of per- 


haps no cther nation has the same right to 
the name,” or that it includes many nam 
of those who deserve to rank among th 
masters of English prose. To a student olf 
philosophy it is always incomprehensib! 
how a course in English literature can 
omit, for example, such a vividly personal 
document as Berkeley's “Principles”; or 
how a student of English can appreciate 
the full power of his language who has 
not read Hobbes. If he desires a problem 
in the complication of motives—well, 11 
philosophy, not French, is a complication 
of motives, and in English philosophy he 
may find a nice problem in Berkeley, a 


more evident but still very interesting on: 
in J. 8. Mill. In the fleld of literary criti- 
cism he will find nothing much finer than 
Martineau, nor, perhaps, Mr. Seth dissent- 
ing, a better illustration of the possibilities 


for persons 


of combining grace and refinement wit! 
scientific precision in the of the Eng 
lish tongue 

Of Mr. Seth's book it sh i} said that 
the purpose has been k¢ well in mind 
The book is long enough 8 irel 
treatment not so long as burd 
some. The style is finished nd careful 
and the text is skilfully interwoven with 
quotations by means of wh in the is 
of the more important philosopher ! 
reader acquires insensibly a taste of their 
style More to the point is his holicity 
of insight, which is the mor ) lable 
because the prevailing empuil Eng 
lish philosophy is hard vitl 
own point of view. Hy l 
of the fact that every s f | 
however impersonal in ! I 
sion of a eaning deepiy | l 
book is an illustration am tt t 
that philosophy thus interpreted 
ture On the other hand, it is 
see that English philosophy 
blankly empirical as it is «« 
sented to be. And in the | 
it is interesting to read 
present tends ¢ is I 
pragmatis and tl new 1 
all o I ili} Ww ft 
somewhat paralyzing, otf t £ 
mo of tl utter 1 
teenth century upon the philo l 
of th English-speaking 1 

The Corr spondencs of Wi ! 
Governor of Massachusetts Milita 
Commander in America, 1731 " ‘ 
edited by Charl Henry Lit and 
lished in two volumes by M | I 
ing the last ten or filteen ul rica 
scholars have devoted thems 1th 
mendabi eal an excellent 
exploiting th unprinted ! 
throw light on the Imperial 
nial and revolutionary history I ! ] 
is to be seen in rapidly t 
of publications, both of do 
terial and of monographk ro thi 
new material, the correspon Shir 
ley is a useful addition r | io 
consists mainly of letters of to Ul 
Duke of Newcastle and to off ‘ f 
colonies but some letters fr M 
ley to the Duke of Newcastle I 
Duke of Newcastle to Shirl ! 
instructions to Shirley, have |! led 
Altogether the two volumes « tain abo 
450 documents, most of which ! ot been 
printed before The great majority of the 
letters have to do with the mi iry event 
of the two wars in which Shirley was 
actively engaged So far as detail £0 
they increase our knowledge of events 
considerably, and they confirm what is al 
ready known of the difficulty of obtaining 
effective cooperation among ti vlonies 
for any scheme of general de The) 
have rather less to say than might be ex 
pected about contraband trad but the 
have a good deal to say about th: glected 
and very important subject of paper money 


which is a subject that awaits an 


investiga 


tor. These letters make it clear that whils 
the paper-money legislation of tl olonies 
often discriminated against English credit- 
ors, there was a real need for such cur 

rency, a need which was recognized by 
Shirley and Colden among others 

and by the English Government itself 


prior to the adoption of Grenville’s short- 
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sighted policy. Shirley dis« at length 
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the question of Indian policy. Of the neces 
sity of dealing with the unoccupied land 
from the point of view of Imperial defer 
and Indian relations, he was fully aw 
and his letters as early as suggested 
the policy which was afterwar be 
in the Proclamation of 1763 
Pure ] wracy d if i 
president of Pr ton ’ 
ly co fro t! pr i 
Ik gq UT if 1 il 
ts < State it is very I 
i ind h ri la 
Tr? ] iT ipt t t ‘ 
" } \ with « } ‘ 
i ’ i? I 
I I er i 
, tel i ‘ 
id t gs either New J \ t 
onal pol s ] . = a i 
| juar > 1} | is q I 
\ I’ ! t WW ! 
} " t} ‘ . ef 
i ( ind a 
) r [oe I 
| 7 | i ? 
! \ i T 
ind t ! Prof \ ( 
I Ur Ir l 
] th if ot i 
ri Phil 
ir | i i 
I z or ‘ 
" ‘ ’ 
| | l 
’ i y t , 
ti t iblis eh it 
h whi h ithor ! ] 
I l k i i 
4 ra ' t! il | I 
of A ! Pr Wi 
| ‘ I i 
| to it a 0 i ling edu ion 
e thr y t th Mid 1 } 
Stat but he also ade the Scott p! 
! the official I 
} 0 rr il fro - 
! | ie Ire 4 il 
; +) t or " ] , il ’ ) ; 
| pe 
Ber lu ' 
n if I I ! 
I \ a , H 
r it it r I 
hicl o! eo ' ' 
' ‘er , 
f 0 ‘ l l t yew 
World that, in its g ral feat lea 
not onl tradit il ff 
ophy of the Princeton School, t iL t 
1 < y thinker inent t 
iilosoph of America I t! lotr 
[ tl otch School howe | i 
| lify va ir | re i { 
ness ¢ 1 or boldt thin 
t rated, in th I i! j t 
\ ricatl ! i i ia the 
f nquir Co oO ha ldo 
n th . +? ler wh h +} gr t 
triumphs « er or of ‘ lation i 
been wor rh lominance of the ideas 
troduced chiefly by Witherspoon meant th 
death of certain tendenctle which had 
gun to appear at Columbia Philadel 
phia, and in Virginia nd Kentucky—ten 
dencies which, though tl ay tt 
been doctrinally more sound, had in tl 
more of the breath of intellectual life. Thie 
little volume thus recalls the beginning of 
an influence which did much to keep the 
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r more than a generation 


writer, and for 
ars one of the 
died in Washington 
Shortly after 


to 


James Quay Howard, a 


fifteen ve assistant 


l past 


librarians of Congress 
enty-five 
Mr Howard 


after personal con- 


n Frida aged 


Lincoln nomination went 


ringfleld, I1l where 
ma- 


the 


! Lincoln, he obtained 
life, 


nceoln 


ference wit 


erial for a campaign which was 
of L 


wrote 


\ ever published 
Ho the official 
of Rutherford B. Hayes. He 
ithor of a “History of the Louis- 
in which he gave Robert R. 
credit for 


reat piogzra 
vard cam 


was 


and not Jefferson the 
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NATIONAL ACADEMY OF SCIENCES. 


Worcester, Mass., November 13. 
autumn meeting of the Academy 
held New November 
12 and 13 The Sloane 
Laboratory University 
an excellent the 
and the arrangements provid- 
were admira- 
in at- 
were 


as Hiaven on 
beautitul 
Yale 


place 


at 
new 
Physics of 
furnished for 
eting, 


local committee 
fifty 


the 
About 
and 
all having 


d by 


ble members were 
twenty-one 


to do with 


endanee papers 


ead, nearly g£e0- 
logical or biological subjects. 

William M. of Harvard Uni- 
in a paper entitled “Physio- 
graphic Evidence in Favor of the Sub 
sidence Theory of Coral Reefs,” gave ar- 
which pro 


Davis, 


versity, 


guments for a theory was 


or sixty years ago by Dana, 
has received scant attention 
naturalists since that time. In the 
of a mountainous island surround- 
reef it may be possible 
reef grows laterally without 
upward growth upon 
a sinking mass. By looking at the reef 
it may impossible to distinguish be- 
tween these two cases, and, in default of 
Professor Davis sug- 
that the physiographic evidence 
looking the mountain 
The case of 
“a mountain radial of 
ridges alternating with bays giving a 
star shaped shore line seems to be be 
yond marine erosion, 
vhich would produce vertical cliffs, But 
ordinary erosion of the land would pro 
the sub 


posed fifty 
a but 
by 


which 


Case 
ed by 
that 


a barrier 
the 
by 


subsidence or 


odlogical evidence, 
gests 
at 


obtained by 


seems to show subsidence 


with a pattern 


production by 


valleys, and 
of the pattern would 
indented shore line. For In- 
has bays with a wash of 
has come down from the 
mountains. In coral islands the absence 
of wash shows a continuous sinking, as 
in the theory of Darwin and Dana. The 
question why the valleys are not con- 
tinued under the sea is answered by the 
explanation that they have been filled 
up by the growth of the coral after sub- 


dluce the radial 


mergence whole 
xive the 


stance, Greece 


gravel while h 


mergence. 
William 


B. Scott, of Princeton Unl- 





intellect lethargic, if not asleep, | versity, in a paper on “Restorations of | glucosides, or other reagents used in 
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Tertiary Mammals,” gave an interesting 
explanation of the process, so mysteri- 
ous to the layman, by which the paleon- 
tologist is able to reproduce the appear- 
anee of extinct animals. Having dis- 
posed of the popular idea that the natur- 
alist from one bone can reconstruct the 
whole animal, he stated that any restor- 
ation must be founded on a virtually 
complete skeleton. The number of these 
is few, but is constantly increasing. It 
is a simple matter to put the muscles 
on the skeleton, as all leave indications 
on the bones. It is more difficult to de- 
cide whether the animal did or did not 
possess hair, and what its color was. 
Nevertheless, we now know that the 
color design is almost always such as to 
cause the animal to be invisible in its 
ordinary surroundings. This would gen- 
erally be attained by longitudinal 
stripes which were often later broken 
up into spotted patterns. The fawns of 
all deer are still spotted, showing that 
deer were spotted until recently. As a 
result of these principles, Professor 
Scott showed numerous very life-like il- 
lustrations, which he compared with 
some of those produced under the direc- 


tion of Professor Osborn, the two sets 


displaying decided similarity. 

Henry F. Osborn, of the American Mu- 
seum of Natural History, in a paper on 
“Geologic Correlation of Upper Palzo- 
lithic Faunas of Europe and America,” 
described a recent visit to the paleolithic 
caverns of Italy, the south of France, 
and Spain. All these caverns contain 
most interesting drawings, about 4,000 
in all, of paleolithic animals of the upper 
pleistocene, such as the mammoth, the 
lion, the horse, ass, and ibex. These 
caverns in the limestone are sometimes 
half a mile in depth, and are frequently 
entered with great difficulty through a 
very narrow opening. The outlines of 
these pictures were cut in the stone and 
the surface then colored, showing that, 
although the caves were formed by the 
of water, they have been free 
water since the drawings were 

In one newly discovered cave 


action 
from 
made. 


there have been found two small clay | 


statuettes of bisons showing finger- 
prints of palwolithic man on the clay. 
These drawings, executed at least 25,000 
years ago, were by no means of the 
rough sort made by children, but were 
most artistically executed and, as shown 
in a number of lantern-slides, produced 
a profound impression of the develop- 
ment of skill in man of that remote 


time. 
Jacques Loeb, of the Rockefeller In- 


stitute, in a paper “On the Fertilization 
of the Egg of Invertebrates with Blood,” 
described some of the ways in which 
artificial parthenogenesis may be 
brought about. An egg may be artl- 
ficially fertilized by the production of 
a fertilization membrane formed on 
its exterjpr by the aid of acids, bases, 


‘bacteriology. The egg is put in the 
medium for a time, and when set back 
in sea water will develop, but a second 
treatment with the reagent is generally 
necessary. Among the agencies that 
may be used is blood, which even when 
diluted 500 times will fertilize the eggs 
of the sea urchin. The blood of any 
foreign species, particularly of mam- 
mals, is efficacious. At first only about 
one in ten of the eggs would develop, 
but it was found that the use of chloride 
of strontium or barium makes the egg 
sensitive to the action of the blood. It 
is important to note that the fertiliza- 
tion membrane can be called forth by 
the blood of a foreign animal, but not 
of the animal itself; otherwise all ani 
mals would be parthenogenic. The ex- 
planation of this is contained in the 
physical property of diffusion, that is 
to say, two different solutions can dif- 
fuse into each other through a mem- 
brane, while two similar ones cannot; 
thus, the foreign blood can diffuse into 
the egg, while the blood of the animal 
itself cannot. It is to be noted that the 
offspring of parthenogenesis is always 
male. The question arises whether 
what has been stated is true of other 
species as well as for the sea urchin. 
As a matter of fact, the refractory eggs 
of certain molluscs were successfully 
treated with ox blood, and Dr. Loeb con- 
cludes that in the blood of all animals 
there is a substance causing fertiliza- 
tion membranes and subsequent devel- 
opment. 

Edwin G. Conklin, of Princeton Uni- 
versity, treated the problem of “Cell 
Division and Differentiation’—that is, 
the question: How does the simple egg 
cell become the complicated structure 
of the adult? This is the meaning of 
the term differentiation. In the first 
place, it is shown. that the egg is not 
entirely homogeneous, but that it con- 
tains a variety of materials capable of 
forming the different body structures, 
even before division begins, from which 
materials the different parts of the 
jadult develop. In the process of di- 
vision the cell first splits into two, each 
of which again divides, and so on, until 
there are hundreds of cells. If the 
egg does not divide, we do not get 
much differentiation. In the cell di- 
vision we have the different materials 
segregated in different cells, the parti- 
tion between the cells being impervious 
|to the different substances. The nucleus 
‘of the egg also divides, sending out 
|diffusing streams, which cause the dif- 
|ferent substances in the cell to mix. 
|Those in the surface layer, on the con- 
\trary, do not mix, so that differentiation 
begins at the periphery. When a cell 
‘is formed with no partitions there is 
\a large mixing, but when there is a 
|partition the different substances can- 
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not mix through it, and differentiation 
takes place. This is tested by prevent- 
ing the cell division. Each nucleus then 
divides, but the partition does not form, 
and there is no differentiation. 


Charles B. Davenport, of the Station 
for Experimental Evolution of the Car- 
negie Institution, in a paper entitled 
“Heredity of Skin Color in Negro-White 
Crosses,” examines the question whe- 
ther the mixture of negroes and whites 
is an exception to Mendel’s law, since 
in this case we have a blending of the 
characteristics rather than separation 
of the characteristics of the parents in 
the descendants. The method of the 
investigation was to send tactful field 
workers to ascertain accurately the pa- 
rentage, while the color of the skin is 
carefully determined by matching it to 
the hue of a color-mixing top. The 
skins of 700 offspring were measured, 
as also those of the parents. Inasmuch 
as the color changes with the age, it 
is necessary to make an allowance for 
this. Observations were made in Ber- 
muda, where there are two classes of 
blacks, the descendants of the Senegam- 
bians being éarker than those of the 
Gold Coast. ’ urns out that when two 
mulattoes are crossed the offspring va- 
ries much more than in the first gen- 
eration, clear whites appearing as well 
as dark skins. In eighty-one offspring 
of mulattoes there were five whites, 
which is almost exactly the one-sixteenth 
demanded by Mendel’s law if there are 
four factors for black. The whole popu- 
lation being plotted and compared with 
the calculated expectation gives a sur- 
prising agreement with the theory of 
heredity. 

Franz Boas, of Columbia University, 
in a paper on “New Data on the Infiu- 
of Heredity and Environment 
Upon the Bodily Form of Man,” con- 
tinues in a different manner the study 
which he has hitherto made of the 
physical characteristics of the children 
of immigrants. Just as a tall father 
and short mother produce children who 
tend to be more variable than when 
the parents are alike, so by examining 
the population of any region where two 
types overlap we should expect to find 
increased variability in the intermedi- 
ate region. In northern Italy we find 
a short-headed type, while in southern 
Italy we find a long-headed or Medi- 
terranean type. Thus we have low 
variability in the north and _ south, 
with high variability in the central re- 
gion. We also find the Mediterranean 
type on the Ligurian coast, which is 
near the Alps, where the other type ex- 
ists, while between is the region of 
high variability. 


Ernest W. Brown, of Yale Univer- 
sity, presented a paper en “The Prob- 
lem of the Asteroids.” There are about 
eight hundred of these small bodies, 


ence 





| mostly lying between the orbits of Mars 
and Jupiter, many of them too small to 
be seen unless their position is known 
with considerable accuracy. This pre- 
diction of position is a problem of great 
mathematical difficulty, and whereas 
most of the planets and their satellites 
give rise to mathematically similar 
cases of the problem of three 
the asteroids belong to several entirely 
different cases, and thus constitute, so 
to speak, the laboratory of the student 
of celestial mechanics. In 
the orbit of the asteroid, which is nota 
closed curve, is not even very near to 
being a circle. If we find the average 
orbit of all the asteroids we that 
they occupy a belt of a certain diam- 
eter, and that then there is a gap con 
taining few asteroids, then another belt, 
a second gap, and then a belt. 
ing the period of Jupiter with those of 
the asteroids, Professor Brown suggests 
that there is a phenomenon similar to 
that of resonance, by which the cumula- 
tive action of Jupiter large 
oscillation in the radius vector of the 
asteroid, and that this large oscillation 
gives rise to a change of period in the 


bodies, 


most 


cases 


see 


Compar 


causes a 


asteroid. Saturn may produce a sim 
ilar phenomenon. The existence of the 
gaps is undoubtedly due to the same 


causes as those producing the gaps in 
Saturn’s rings, which are known to be 
composed of swarms of small satellites 

Robert W. Wood, of Johns 
University, contributed the only physical 
papers, three in number. In describing 
some results obtained with the 
powerful spectrograph in the world, he 
the construction of 
ratus at his summer laboratory 


Hopkins 


most 


showed the appa 


East 


at 


hampton, where a large flat diffraction 


grating five inches square, ruled with 
seventy-five thousand lines in all, gives 
him a powerful resolution, while a lens 


of forty feet focus gives a high disper 
sion. The grating and lens ar: 
on a column out of doors, while tle 
and camera are indoors, and the tube is 
made of wood protected by a 
roof. Samples of the work of the 
ing in the resolution of the green mer 
cury line were shown, which compared 


mounted 
slit 


narrow 


grat 


favorably with the work of the echelon 
grating and the interference methods 
now so popular. It even seems likely 


that with gratings of the goodness of 
those now obtainable the grating 
once more take its place as the most ac- 
curate instrument for wave-length deter- 


may 


minations 

In a second paper on the possibility 
of photographing molecules, 
Wood suggested that this apparently im- 
possible result may be accomplished by 
the methods of ultramicroscopy. The 
principle of this method is that of il- 
luminating a small body in a perfectly 
black field, all the extra light being car- 
ried away by total reflection at the sur- 
face of a prism on which the small body 
lies. By diffraction from the small ob- 


Professor 
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| ject an image is obtained, and Professor 


Wood believes that a molecule might be 
photographed if a sufficiently long ex- 
posure were given. It will be necessary 
to find a substance 
strongly in ultraviolet light, and to s 
cure the molecules 
such as a layer of celluloid. 

The members of the Academy 
ed the hospitality of the local members 
at a dinner at the new Taft Hotel, and 
of Yale University at a reception given 
President and Mrs. Hadley in the 
art galleries of the University 

ARTHUR GORDON WEBSTER 


which fluoresces 


in a solid solution 


enjoy 


by 


Among the science books shortly to 
published by the Columbia University Pres 
are the following: “Graphical Methods b 


Carl Runge, professor of applied mathemat 


ics in the University of Gottingen, and thre 
volumes of the Studies jn Cancer and Alli 
Subjects—Vol. I, “The Study of Exper 
ental Cancer, a Review by Williar H 
Woglom; Vol. IIT, “Studies from the D 
partments of Zodlogy Surgery, Clinica 
Pathology, and Biological Chemistry and 


Vol. IV, Contributions to the Anatomy ar 
Development of the Salivary Glands in tl 
Mammalia.” Vol, Il, Pathology ha " 
ready been issued 

rhe Congress of Americanist which 
this year in London, has accepted th 
vitation to hold the next eeting in Wa 
ington, in 1914, probably in September q 
a permanent committee has been formed 
make preparations, The ssions of the Cx 
gress will take place in the new buildir 
of the National Museu: A second eslor 
following that in Washingtor ill " 
at La Faz, Bolivia 

“The Tyne,” the oper g artich 
Geographic al Journal for November by 
J. Sargent is a suggestive study 
geography of a regio in which 
the orrelation of three ts oO fact 
geological, topographical, and onomil i 
ilso the relation of man to his envirot! 
which ha led > an xtraordinar 

ratio of ndustr L) Carl | } 
gives an account of th So a D rt 
Mexico and ! Pa ivo Ind ‘ 
tanding the scarcity of rat: ! ij 
laces extremely fertil ind will do 
less “some day deligh l ’ 
fields of grain and orchards of fruit Ir 
\ J. Herbertson, of Oxford ho ‘ 
sketch-maps, the way in the ft i 
ond on ) tl il rfa i 
represented for the u Pn gr 

Among the noteworthy contents of Pets 
mann'’s Mitteilungen for October r 
a yuunt of a Danish expeditior h 
Ieeland by its leader, Capt. J. P. Kocl 
report of his recent exploratior 
Pi irs by A. v. Schultz, and tl | 
for the construction of airship ips 
by the artographical com: ssion of the I: 
ternational Aeronautic Federation In tl 

litary department are described th 
fortifications on the Italian-Swi front 
and their significance, and the railway 
tem and fortificatior Ther 
aleo an account of a projected naval 
on the southern coast of Korea If 
plans of the Japanese Marine Departr 
are carried out, in ten years Chinhal 
t tl greatest naval port in eastern A 
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reviewed in this journal, and need not 
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The Nation 
hold intolerable. His beautiful and 
faithful young wife, Helena, of whom 
he is inordinately jealous, is beloved by 
the Vanya, and a doctor—repre- 
sentative of the younger Russian intel- 
the favored suit- 
ardor brings to a 

Helena, to save herself, im- 


is 


hero, 


more 
matters 


lectuels—who is 
His 
crisis, and 
plores Vanya to devise some means of 
husband take her away 
from the house. The simplest plan that 
occurs to him murder the bore, 
but he is such a bad shot that he misses 
him twice. However, this gentle hint 
has its effect, and the professor prompt- 
ly departs with wife, leaving the 
others to “live their lives’”—utterly drab 
hopeless lives—in comparative 
The piece is packed with petty 
detail, even admitting 
photographically truthful in 
its coloring, is not any more 
instructive than is enter- 


or. 


making her 


is to 


his 


and 
repose. 
or morbid and, 
it 
much 


to be 
of 
artistic it 
taining. 

The hero of “Ivanoff” is, presumably, 
offered as a type of an intellectuel ren- 
impotent by own mistakes 
and the of Ac- 
tually, he is a spineless, egotistic, con- 
temptible driveller, whose incessant be- 
own worthlessness— 
altogether indisputable—soon 
become direfully Having 
married a lovely Jewess for her money, 
he he hastens her 
death by cruel neglect infidelity, 
and then, after agreeing marry an 
heiress who adores him, becomes so re- 
morseful that his brains 
the guests invited to the cere- 
mony tale in the hands of a 
real dramatist might easily be made ef- 
fective, if highly tragic; bit as 
Tchekoff has told it—in the vein of the 
satirist—the interminable lo 
of the characters, their incred 
ible behavior, and the awkwardness of 
the whole machinery, make it dreary 
and nonsensical. Such amateurish work 
if put forth dramatist, 
would not engage serious attention any- 


or 


his 
circumstances. 


dered 


force 


wailings of his 


which is 
monotonous. 
which does not get, 
and 
to 
he blows out 
before 


Such a 
not 


social 


quacity 


by an English 
where. 

“The Swan Song,” in which an old ac 
tor, eminent, but long ago rele- 
gated to the ranks of the buffoons, re- 
former triumphs 
where he has fall- 


once 


enacts passages from 


in an theatre, 
en asleep after a drunken debauch, is a 
mere sketch, and is not wholly original 
exhibits more of the true 


than either of the more 


empty 


in idea, but 
theatrical sense 


ambitious pleces. 


of Hauptmann's complete 
which B. W. Huebsch 
published in a few we 
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Night” Hayden Coffin is to 
Clown, Feste; Evelyn Millard, 
Arthur Wontner, Orsino; Henry 
Malvolio, Lillah McCarthy, 
If Mr. Barker had his he 
play the comedy without a break, 
but as the piece falls naturally into three 
divisions, it will be so given at the Savoy. 
About a week after the first performance 
Miss McCarthy and Mr. Barker hope to 
present John Galsworthy’s new play at the 
Kingsway. 


“Twelfth 
be the 
Olivia; 
Ainley, 
Viola. 
would 


and 
way, 


Mrs. Pearcy Dearmer’s new morality play, 
“The Dreamer,” described as “a _ poetic 
drama of Joseph in Egypt,” is to be seen 
for the first time at the King’s Hall The- 
atre, Covent Garden, London, on the even- 
ing of November 28. 


There was a large congregation at South- 
Cathedral, London, the other day, 
Sir Sidney Lee unveiled the Shake- 
speare Memorial. The monument, which is 
the work of Mr. Henry McCarthy; consists 
of a Gothic shrine, within which lies, in 
semi-recumbent attitude, a life-sized ala- 
baster figure of the poet. Sir Sidney gave an 
address in which he said that the greatest 
period of Shakespeare’s career was identi- 
fied with Southwark, and alone of all the 
buildings in Southwark the cathe- 
dral was a living memory of his epoch. The 
links that bound Shakespeare's memory to 
that place were strong indeed. He resided 
at one time just outside its precincts, and 
Edmund Shakespeare, 
. player.” 


wark 
when 


to-day 


his younger brother, 
described in the register as “a 
was buried in the cathedral “with a fore- 
noon knell of the great bell.” The 
of the princes of Elizabethan drama haunt- 
ed aisles, warm must be their 
welcome of that presentment of the 
monarch of their craft. 


ghosts 
those and 
new 


In a curtain address at the Shakespeare 
Theatre, Liverpool, a week or two ago, 
Forbes Robertson paid a tribute to the work 
of the Repertory Theatre in that city, and 
to the public to give that enter- 
He said that in the 
there centralization than 
he first appeared in Liverpool, and 
great cities of England and Scotland 
still more independent as time 
He referred to the possibility of 
a repertory theatre becoming a municipal 
theatre, and said he felt very strongly that 
the time was coming when the drama should 
have the encouragement that the other fine 
arts had had in all the great cities. 


appealed 
prise encouragement. 


drama was less 
when 
the 
should be 


went on. 


George Ober, well known as a capable act- 
and manager of outdoor performances, 
cied in Hastings-on-Hudson on Sunday. He 
in Baltimore, Md., sixty-three 
years ago, and in his youth played in the 
companies of Booth, Charlotte Cushman, 
Mayo, —. L. Davenport, and Edwin 
Forrest For ten or twelve years he was 
at the Madison Square Theatre, he 
was a prominent performer in Hoyt’s farces. 
Recently he engaged in outdoor 
performances of “The Rivals,” “She Stoops 
to Conquer,” and “Ag You Like It.” 
The death of Mrs. Lewis Waller, 
the well-known English actor-manager, 
announced from London. She was an 
tress of considerable intelligence and abil- 
As Florence West she won ponularity 
in London and the provinces. Her 
appearance was in 1883 as Mary Bel- 
in “Uncle Dick's Darling,” with the 


or 


born 


as 


Frank 


where 


had been 


of 
is 


wife 


ac- 


ity. 
both 
first 
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— 
late John L. Toole Thereafter she played 
many leading parts in London and else 
where with general acceptance, but she nev- 
er attained to a place in the front rank. 


Musie 


Tchaikovsky's correspondence with Bal 
akireff has been published by J. H. Zim- 
mermann in St. Petersburg. Balakireff was 
the head of the Russian National School 
and the preface states that he alone could 
persuade Tchaikovsky to accept criticism 
and be guided by it, to the extent of re 
casting or even destroying a work the 
score of “Fatum,” for instance, which was 
reconstructed after his death from the pre 

d orchestral parts 

The New York opera season, which cpened 
at the Metropolitan on November 11 with 
Puccini’s early work, “Manon Lescaut,” will 
run along in well-worn ruts. Most of the 
operas to be sung belong to the usual Ital- 
ian and German repertory, France being 
sparsely represented, although one of th 
few novelties promised is Leroux’s “Le 
Chemineau.” One of the operas Russians 
are proud of, Moussorgsky’s “Boris Godou- 
noff,” is to be staged, and in January or 
February the operatic version of “Cyrano 
de Bergerac,” by W. J. Henderson and 
Walter Damrosch, will be produced. The 
score was written ten years ago, but the 
composer has done the orchestration all 
over again, and added an entirely new 
fourth act Mr. Damrosch has also given 
out the valuable information that he has 
used the whole-tone scale to typify the 
huge nose of Cyrano—not, however, as De- 
bussy uses this scale, with serious inten- 
tions, but only in burlesque fashion, which 
is a comfort There will be no novelties 
this season by prominent foreign composers 
Humperdinck and Puccini have not done 
anything since they visited us; Debussy 
and Charpentier seem to be idling away 
their time (though there are rumors to 
the contrary); Mascagni and Leoncavallo 
write pot-boilers, while Richard Strauss is 
tabooed at the Metropolitan, although there 
is talk of producing there, next season, his 
new opera, “Ariadne auf Naxos,” recently 
launched in Stuttgart. Apart from such in- 
terest as exists in the standard works of 
Wagner, Verdi, and Puccini, the centre 
of attraction will therefore be in the work 
of the great singers. Several of them will 
appear on Saturday afternoon in the first 
Mozart performance given at this house in 
several years—a revival of the “Mae 
Flute,” which is to be staged with unex 
ampled sumptuousnese, the scenery being 
modelled after that which, a year or so ago 
created such a sensation in Berlin. The per 
formances of the first week indicated that 
nearly all of the favorite singers have 
returned from Europe in exceptionally good 
voice. A flattering tribute was paid by 
the audience on the opening night to a new 
comer, Lucrezia Bori, of Spanish descent 
She is strikingly like Geraldine Farrar in 
appearance, gesture, facial expression, tal 
ent for action, and, especially, in vocal 
quality and expressiveness 
When Mendelssohn Hall was handed over 

to the moving-picture men the givers of 
instrumental recitals scattered 


vocal and 
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Boston Symphony Orchestra cx rts, which Thessaly’ are purely descriptive and 
will be given in Carn gie Hall on Thursday contain full accounts of the authors 
evening. December 6, and Saturday after own excavations at Tneotoku, Zerelia, 
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in all directions, seeking places that would den, in Russia, and in Holland. |! 
be acoustically satisfactor 1 large was heard repeated! B 
enough without being as hus s Carnes ~ was the rst \ \ 
Hall The Kneisel Quartet f nd a te ) oseph Wi AW 
rary home in the Hot (st nd other 7 1 fr Bru va ‘ ‘ 
concert givers found tft ! refuges nist as h brother H 
in theatres. The omy ior ) t new America with Rubi: ] ! 
Aeolian building has or ! I ided &@ was a violinist H wa 
happy hor for soloists and " el " P nd. j 1837 
sicians. They availed th \ f t yp gether ir rT rts in R 
portunity so eagerly that t y dat | h then went to W ar t 
for the season was tak« in ad For } Fr 1865-60 1 t * 
tunately, the acoustic pr rt f t new } M y Cor rvatory 1 j 
Aeolian Hall have proved excellent. Several y } t ht at th Brussels ¢ 
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better perhaps than in an t hall 
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Nevertheless, the New York Sy ol Or 
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chestra makes its home there by of ex 7 é 
periment, with results better than 1 ere count of Recent Excavations and Ex 
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soloists and smaller instrument nsen Macedonia. By A. J. B. Wace and M 
bles. The honor of opening the ne } fell S. Thompson. New York G. P. Put 
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hemian ancestry—a good combination for a _ , : 
a Thessaly, situated as it is between 
pianist. He showed more brilliancy than ; 
depth in a set of twelve Cl ' Beotia and Macedonia, occupies the im 
t a sx ‘ é opin étud an 
gave a lucid performance of Beethoven portant position of connecting Greece 


sonata. opus 106. which seems to be in fash. | With the north, so that all questions 


ion this vear, though it is by no means! bearing on the relations between Greece 
a masterwork. Musicianship of hichest and the Balkans can be determined only 
type was displayed in the playing of some with reference to Thessaly Mr. Wace 


of Bach's choral preludes as translated for and Mr. Thompson, therefore, undertook 
the plano by Busoni. Later ill be 4 task of no little importance when they 
possible to play these prelud yn ft} it 
'- determined to explore properly that 
strument for which thev we vritter a T! f } 
; : country. 1eyv were, of course, not the 
the hall is provided with a lare organ ; < : 


nearly completed. of which 1 expect, Lrst in the field. Lolling, Tsundas, 
ed. Heretofore, New York has never had a | »t4!8, Arvanitopullos, and others had 
satisfactory grand organ in a concert hal}. at Various times excavated prehistoric 
It is likely that the innovation will 11] sites in Thessaly; but Mr. Wace and 
into existence organ recitals for which the Mr. Thompson have not only materially 
public will pay, as it does for piano and supplemented the work already accom 


other recitals plished, but have published all our pr 
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to Giotto’s early period. The frescoes of 
the Spanish Chapel are Florentine, not Sien- 
ese. Cavallini should have been 
as the author of the mosaic steries in Santa 
Trastevere. On the side of his- 
development there serious gaps 
Yet, on the whole, it is an ex- 
cellent introduction to the For 
class purposes it might profitably be used 
along with W65lfflin’s more critical and sys- 
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art. Mr. A. J. B. Wace briefly described the 
excavations of the School in Thessaly, and 
the of exploring journeys 
undertaken M. S. Thompson and 
himself At Halos, in Thes- 
aly excavations were 
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1831. In 1858 he published a book of 
“Sketches from the Continent,” and later 
edited, with T. G. Jackson, “Architecture, a 
Profession or an Art.” For his recreation 
he has set down “collecting interesting old 
things—such as clocks, furniture, blue 
china, etc.” 


Finance 
THE MARKETS’ 
SPONSE. 


NEWS AND RE- 

A fortnight ago, the two main topics 
of interest, to people discussing the fu- 
ture of the financial markets, were how 
the Stock Exchange would greet the re- 
sults of the Presidential election, and 
what it would do in response to the next 
developments in the Eastern war. There 
were numerous predictions, including 
some—like prophecies ot a wild “bull 
movement” here when the election news 
was received, and of another “European 
panic” when the allies drew near to 
Constantinople—which most people re- 
garded skeptically. But the favorite 
theories undoubtedly were, first, that if 
stocks did not advance at New York 
in the day or two after November 5, 
they would break heavily on the com- 
ing “tariff uncertainties”; secondly, that 
Europe’s markets would grow more and 
more apprehensive as the question of 
terms of peace intruded itself, but, third- 
ly, that if Europe were once to start 
buying back the American stocks which 
it sold to us last month, New York would 
itself begin buying heavily, and a swift 
recovery on our Stock Exchange would 
follow. 

Here were three distinct and more or 
less conflicting predictions. The condi- 
tions on which the three were based 
have in every case been realized. In the 
actual result, all three predictions have 
turned out wrong. 

Except for the brief and abortive 
bidding-up of stocks on the afternoon of 
Wednesday, November 6, there was no 
“bull movement” in sequence to the elec- 
tion news. Nevertheless, there has been 
no sweeping decline, and prices are still 
above where they stood on the day be- 
fore election. The news dispatches have 
repeatedly, during the fortnight past, 
been filled with hair-raising intimations 
that the Powers were hopelessly at vari- 
ance and that Austria was about to chal- 
lenge Servia. But prices on the Euro- 
pean Stock Exchanges advanced last 
week without any interruption under 
the lead of British and French public 
securities, which, are now respectively 
3 and 2% points above their low prices 
of October. 

Nor was this all; for London has in 
the meantime been buying back Ameri- 
|can securities from the New York Stock 
| Exchange; taking on balance, last week, 
/upwards of 100,000 shares, worth, rough- 


‘ly, $10,000,000. Yet on each successive 
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day of this movement London’s buying 
was followed by such realizing at New 
York as checked the tendency to recov- 
ery. It is in erder now to inquire why 
all of the confident and seemingly well- 
grounded 


prophecies of two weeks ago 


should have missed their shot so badly. 

It is possible that Wall Street itself 
will never agree the answer, but 
there are some fairly convincing expla- 
nations 


upon 


which occur to mind. As re- 
gards the “post-election market,” it is 
evident enough that the financial com- 


munity had no stomach for the foolish 
election boom of 1908 and 1904, and that 
it did not relish, on second thought, the 
prospect of possible disturbance in busi- 


ness plans from tariff legislation. But 
when it began to “discount” such mis 
givings through a sharp decline in 
prices, it was at once confronted with 
the considerations that a good deal of 
general apprehension had been already 
discounted by the decline since the 
Eastern war began, that evidence of con 
tinued prosperity and trade activity 
continued to come in, and that the steel 
trade headquarters, of all places in the 
world, expressed equanimity over the 
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Austria cannot fight alone, with its own 
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Balkan allies, who must have nearly ex 
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ey during their short 


hausted original supplies of mon- 
but strenuous cam- 
paign, and who cannot easily raise more 


for a long campaign, would never tempt 


Europe to prolong the expensive fight- 
ing 

Perhaps what puzzled Wall Street 
most of all was the downward reaction 
of prices here, with heavy domestic sell 


ing, which on each successive day, last 


week, followed London's early and sub 
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GhORGEH ILLES, ¢ r of Inve 
i hr 
I Met iN 
( M rilgh per 
| t SI “ twin 
Mi r rt With 
Rarlier Volumes 
LEADING AMERICAN SOLDIERS 
Cire ‘ I t Seott An 
(irant . t : Sherilan, 
M Lex tonewa In 1, 
I J Ry HR. M. JOUN- 
STON. 
LEADING AMERICAN NOVELISTS 
I Ir ‘ wer Simm 
j | ‘ ‘ I t Hart 
Itsy JOUN ERSKINE, 


LEADING AMERICAN ESSAYISTS 


a 
\ ‘ 


Hy WILLIAM MORTON PAYNE. 
LEADING AMERICAN MEN of SCIENCE 


DAVIN STARE JORDAN, I 


TRAILS, TRAPPERS and TENDERFEET 
In the New Empire of Western Canada 


Ny STANLEY WASHBURN, with 80 
( Rook 


: 4 W RR RD 


Henrv Holt&Co., , Sew York 








‘The Nation 


- kespeare’s Tragedy of Romeo and Juliet 
1] trations by W Hatherell oran 
tc on 

Shakespeare's Two Gentlemen of Verona, 
edited by M. W. Sampson; Measure for 
Measur edited by E. C. Mort Tudor 
edition. Macmillan. 235 cents net, each. 

lenons, J. M. The Pros Mother 
I). Appleton $1.50 net 

Smith, 8. G Democracy and the Church 
L). Appleton $1.50 net 

Snider, D. J Lincoln in the White Houss 

Loul Sigma Pub. Co $1.59 

Spaiding, H. S The Sugar-Camp and After 
Benziger Bros SS cents 

Speer, R. E Men Who Were Found Faith 
ful Revell $1 net 

Stedman's Medical Dictionary Second, ri 

ed edition William Wood & Ce $4.50 

Stock.on, Lewis Marriage, Civil and Ee- 

clesiastical Buffalo, N. Y Huebner- 
Bleistein Patents Co 
Strindberg August Faster, and Stories 
Trans. by V. S Howard Cincinnati 
Stewart & Kidd. $1.50 net 
Studies in the History of Religions: Pre- 
sented to Crawford Howell Toy, by Pu 
pils, Colleagues, and Friends Macmil- 

lan $2.50 net 

Sutherland, James The Adventures of an 
Elephant Hunter Macmillan $2.25 net 

Tabor, Grace Making a Bulb Garden. Me 
Bride, Nast 50 cents net 

rehekofi Anton The Kiss, and Other 
Stories. Trans. from the Russian. Scrib 
ner 

Tessan, F. de Promenades au Far West 


Pion Nourrit et Cle 


Paris 


STUDIES IN 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF 
INTEMPERANCE 


By G. E. PARTRIDGE, Ph.D. 


iuthor of “The Nervous Life,” ete 
A book for physicians, sociolo- 
gists, and all interested in the care 


or cure of those addicted to drink, 


and in intemperance as a social 
problem. 
Basing his conclusions mainly 


on a study of the mental state— 
the whole psychology—of the hard 
drinker, the author seeks help and 
cure for the intemperate along the 
educational, and psycho- 
lines laid down. A 


social, 


logical here 


book rich in practical suggestions 
that draws on the latest scientific 
knowledge, and on original in- 


vestigation 
$1.00 net; postpaid $1.10.) 


(1l2mo 
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fosa Diary. Trans. from the Japanese by 
W. N. Porter. Frowde 

Triggs, O. L. The Changing Order: A 
Study of Democracy. Third edition. Chi- 
cago: Kerr & Co. $1 

yrrell, George. Autobiography and Life, 
861-1884. 2 vols. Longmans, $6 net 

Underwood, Ruth. A Living Legacy. Phila 
Winston Co. $1.35 net 

Vachell, H. A Jelf's: A Comedy in Four 
Acts. Doran. $1 net. 

Van Anderson-Gordon, Helen The TIilu- 
mined Life. Chicago: McClurg $1.25 
net. 

Wadsworth, C. jr. Primary Battery I¢ni- 
tien. Van Nostrand. 50 cents net 

Waldram, P. J. Structural Mechanics. Van 


Nostrand. $3 
Walford, L. B 

don Longmans 
Walsh, J. J. 

Fordham 


net 
Memories of Victorian Lon- 
$3.50 net 

Modern Progress and History. 
University Press. $2 net 


Wansbhrough, W. D. The A B C of the Dif 
ferential Caleulus Third edicion Van 
Nostrand $1.50 net. 

Warde, Margaret. Nancy Lee Phila.: 
Penn Pub Co. $1.20 net 

“Vedmore Frederict Memories Doran 
%? 50 net 

Westover, C. C. The Dragon's Daughter 
Neale Pub. Co. 75 cents net 

White. G. T. Toothed Gearing. Van Nos- 
trand. $1.25 net. 

Wilm, E. €¢€. The Problem of Religion. 
Boston: Pilgrim Press. $1.25 net. 


Worsham, J. H. One of Jackson’s Foot Cav- 
alry. Neale Pub, Co. $2 net. 
Yeats, W. B. The Cutting of an Agate. 


Macmillan. $1.50 net. 





THE DIARIES OF 
WilliamCharles Macready 


1833-1851 
Edited by WILLIAM CHARLES TOYNBEE 


Author of “‘Vignettes of the Regency."’ 


Sro. 2 vols. With 49 Full-page Illus- 
trations, $7.50 net. Carriage, 50c 
This exceedingly valuable and 


interesting personal record of the 
stage career of one of the greatest 


actors contains a great deal of 
material hitherto withheld from 
publication. In a style full of 


candor, the author speaks of the 
stage rivals and illustrious contem- 
poraries with whom he came into 
contact. 





G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 


NEW YORK LONDON 
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RAILROADS 


By WILLIAM Z. RIPLEY, Ph.D., 
Professor of Economics, Harvard 
University. In 2 vols. Small 8vo. 


Vol. I. RATES AND REGULATION 


With 41 Maps and Diagrams. 
$3.00 net; by mail, $3.20. 


Sets forth the nature of the rail- 
the time, 
political, in a 


of com- 


and 


problems 


fiscal, 


road 
mercial, 


way to appeal to the serious gen- 
eral reader as well as to the 


specialist. 





Longmans, Green, & Co. 























For Authors, 40c¢. per 1,000 words 
Jack Liverpool, 7 BerwickPk.,Boston 
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Sets its author at once among 
the greatest writers of Europe. 
—Athenaeum (London). 

It may be doubted whether 
the physical actualities of mod- 
ern warfare have ever been so 
hauntingly portrayed by any 
author before.—London Daily 
News. 

350 pages. 


LITTLE, BROWN & 


ride of War 


Translated from the Swedish of Gustaf Janson 


| The peace propagandists will 


miss the most telling argument 
that has been made in their 
favor in a long time if they do 
not give to “Pride of War” a 
wide circulation. 





Cloth, $1.30 net; by mail, $1.42. 
Co., 


—New York Times. 


Publishers, BOSTON 














FOOD 


IN HEALTH AND DISEASE 
By N.S. DAVIS, Jr., M.A., M.D. 


Northwestern University, Chicago. 


Octavo. Cloth 83.50 Postpaid. 


The first part of this book reviews the 
underlying principles concerning the nutri- 
tive and other qualities of different kinds 
of foods, discusses briefly their relation to 
the digestive organs, and traces the changes 
that food must undergo before it can 
be appropriated to the needs of the human 
system. This is followed by detailed con 
sideration of the proper diet indicated for 
the various conditions of health and dis- 
ease, each condition being taken up seriatim 
with concise, plain directions, and diet lists 

A descriptive circular with 
tents will be sent upon request 


P. BLAKISTON’S SON & CO. 
PUBLISHERS 
1012 WALNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA 


list of con- 
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You can always find 


At DUTTON’S 


the latest books; the rare books; 
illustrated books of all kinds; cards, 
calendars and art novelties. 


31 West 23d St. 























DICTIONARY OF 


AVIATION 


By ROBERT MORRIS PIERCE 
287 pages. Cloth $1.40, postpaid $1.45 
DOUBLEDAY, PAGE&CO., GardenCity,N.Y. 











READ 
MONTGOMERY’S NEW BOOK 


CHRONICLES OF AVONLEA 


By the author of 
“ANNE OF GREEN GABLES,”’ 
Of which over 300,000 coples have been sold. 
Net 81.2: Postpaid $1.40 


ETC. 














ebrities Bonght and 

Autograph ["" Send for price Mats 
Walter R. Benjamin,225 Sth av..N.¥ 

Letters ESTABLISHED 1887 
Pub. “THE COLLECTOR,” $1 a yr 
Maga’t: excerpts on all subjects sup 
plied Let know hat vou are Inter 


ested in. H. Williams, 105 F. 22d St.. N. ¥ 





CONSTITUTIONAL 


GOVERNMENT 


IN THE 


UNITED. ‘STATES 


woopROw WILSON 


12mo, cloth, pp. vii+-236 
Price, $1.50 net; by mail, $1.62 


A discussion by the President 
elect of the character and operation 
of constitutional government in the 
United States. 


The chapters are: What is Con 
stitutional Government; The Place 
of the United States in Constitu 
tional Development; The President 
of the United States; The House of 
Representatives; The Senate; The 
Courts; The States and the Federal 
Government; Party Government in 
the United States. 


‘COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS 


LEMCKE AND BUECHNER, Agents 
30-32 W. 27th Street. New York 








"sy WOODROW WILSON 

Congressional Government. A Study 
in American Politics. $1.25. 

Mere Literature, and Other Essays. 
$1.50. 


For 
HOUGHTON MIFFLIN CO., 4 Park St., Boston 


sale everywhere. 
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uring on the Great Rivers « Sout 
By C Ser A5 WHITNES 
-4 inserts and “ Sve Cloth $5.00 net 
d, $3 20 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT CoO., Philadeiphia. 








| Founders of Modern Psychology 
A New Book by Dr. G. STANLEY HALL 
D. APPLETON & COMPANY - NEW YORK 
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NOTABLE NEWBOOKS 





Reminiscences of a 
Diplomatist’s Wife 
By MRS. HUGH FRASER 


Wife n Many 


Author of “‘A Diplom s 


Lands 
Another volume of 
diplon 


reminis 
atic 


cences of court and 

life of four continents, from that 
same accomplished sister of 
Marion Crawford, who has al- 
ready given the literary and 
artistic world two. delightful 
volumes of interesting and witty 
gossip. 

“If everyone enjoys Mrs. 
Hugh Fraser's ‘A Diplomatist’s 
Wite in Many Lands’ as much 
as I have,” said the noted crit 
Miss Jeannette L. Gilder, ‘the 
book will be one of the most 
popular of the season.”" Enough 
readers have enjoyed it to make 
it one of the most —, book 
of its kind for two season 
Illustrated. $3.00 net. Pe 
A Miscalliey pe Men 
By G. K. CHESTERTON 

Every new volume of Chester 
ton’s essays seems more bril 
liant, breezily humorous, and 


astonishingly clever than the 
last. Nor must one hastily con 
clude that the author is not 
profound because he | 
Stantly witty and 
funny. On the contrary, he re 
admirably and sees keen| 
and justly. And this combina 
tion of snap and sparkle wit 
underlying solid sense mak 
peculiarly attractive t 
Corer Seep “~ 

$1 


Rhymes of a ‘Rolling Stone 


frequen 


Ons 


him 


nO net 





By ROBERT W. SERVICE 
thor yam Spell the Yu n 

Virile poems of the Sub-Ar 
tic, by the author of ‘* The Spell 
of the Yukon,” a volume of 
poetry of which 150,000 
} ive been s old. 
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DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 
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THE BEST BOOKS FOR HOLIDAY GIFTS 





New Fiction 


Friar Tuck is assured a large popularity,” says the 
Boaton Tranecript. 


FRIAR TUCK 


Being the Chronicles of the Reverend John Carmichael, of 
Wyoming, U. 8. A., as set forth and embellished 
by his friend and admirer 


HAPPY HAWKINS 
and here recorded By ROBERT ALEXANDER WASON 


author of “Happy Hawkins,” “The Knight-Errant,” etc. 
Out of the West comes a Lochinvar of story-tellers to 

ear his readers once more ‘beyond speed limits and grass 
signs to where life hag ceased to be a series of cogs and—a 
in is stiN a man.’ To those who like Western ‘yarns’ for 
their refreshing dissimilarity to their own environment and 
to those who still like to read aloud, ‘Friar Tuck’ is to be 
é ended. Mr.Wason hasthegift of naturally humerous ex- 
on and ‘Friar Tuck’ is assured a 
popularity Boston Transcript 
Thank the good Lord for Wa- 
exclaimed one of Brooklyn's 

oted divines a few evenings 

he read, with a deep sigh of 

the last paragraph of ‘Friar 

all of us! A great 
lelight and a glory!"’—Brook- 





THE BIG NOVEL OF 1912 











So say we 


on 
book Is unique, dramatic, 
nsely human It surpasses 
Hawkins’ and proves that Mr. 
is one of those genuine hu- 
inalyzed the way- 
Rochester Poat- 


who have 
rd heart of mat 
rpress 
In all its qualities of soul and 
} ts spirit and expression 
‘uck’ is most decidedly Ameri- 
iccording to the word's best 
eaning.”—Chicago Inter-Ocean 


MARY, MARY ByJAMES STEPHENS 


rhe distingulehed Irish poet here 
us his first novel, told in a new 
of genius Charm and 

humor overflow on every 





story for whicl 


been looking it has 


1 we 


season's 





The Great Art Gift-Book of the Year 


ART By AUGUSTE RODIN 


Important Non-Fiction 
THE POPE’S GREEN ISLAND By W. P. RYAN 


“The best book on Ireland ever written by an Irishman.” 
A survey of present-day Ireland of vital interest to millions 
of Americans, 8vo. $1.50 net; by mail, $1.65. 


THE BAYREUTH LETTERS of RICHARD WAGNER 
Edited and Translated by CAROLINE V. KERR 


An indispensable book for the Wagner lover, telling the 
fascinating story of the great composer’s struggles for the 
Festival Theatre at Bayreuth, treating of the years just 
subsequent to the period covered in the recently published 
autobiography. Illustrated. S8vo. $2.50 net; by mail, $2.70. 


MASTER PAINTERS By STEWART DICK 


This most readable volume gives an interesting account 
of the lives of the famous painters of the world. 12mo. 
Illustrated. $1.25 net; by mail, $1.40. 


WHO’S WHO INTHE THEATRE. 
1912 Edited by JOHN PARKER 


Biographies of over 500 actors, 
actresses, managers, playwrights, 
critics, etc., American, English, 
British Colonial and Continental; 
an invaluable work. §S8vo. 2.50 net; 
by mail, $2.70. 


THE EMPIRES of the FAR EAST 
By LANCELOT LAWTON 


A masterly study, by an English 
journalist and publicist, of Japan and 
her Colonial possessions, of China 
and Manchuria, and of the political 
questions of Eastern Asia and the Pa- 
cific. Two volumes. Boxed. Svo. 
Per set, $8.50 net; carriage additional. 


PLAY-MAKING 
A Manual of Craftmanship 


By WILLIAM ARCHER 


“This book has long beer desired,” 
says the Bookman, “and there is no 
man in the world better equipped to 
write it. Students of the drama may 
derive from it a sane reckoning of 
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brought a new grace to the 
It ia one of the most « xquisite 
} 


' have read in years.”—Nevw 
Vo 7 ea. $1.20 net; 


By EDITH BARNARD DELANO 


humorous tale of a natural 

omoter who stirs i littl 

nd village by taking unto him 

d wife What she does with 

Slecum makes the sunniest | charm se 

tor Illustrated, $1.20 net; conventional! 

hy mail, $1 





wh art, but 


overs practically 
ind abounds in memorabl 


THE SECRET OF FRONTELLAC ancient nd eters ee 





By FRANK K. SCRIBNER 


ibeorbing mystery story of two enterprising Americans 
h chateau. Frontispiece $1.25 net; by mail, $1.40. 


The Novels of Ethel Sidgwick 
PROMISE $1.25 net; by mail, $1.50. 


LE GENTLEMAN: Anldyll of the Quarter 


$1.25 net; by mail, $1.40 
ontisplece in color by Carton Moorepark 


pce Fi 
HERSELF $1.35 net; by mail, $1.50 


« Sidewick possesses the true jaginative gift, as 
hed from the mere power of a reporting, which 
ary qualification for continuing to produce work 
nent value tn fietion.”—London Times 
a novelist of high powers could have created 
intoine, old M. Lemaure, Jem Edgell, Alexander Fergusson, 
ind Harriett Clench.”"—New York Sun 











lated from the French of Paul Gesell by 
by mail, $1.35 Mrs. Romilly F 


ZEBEDcE V. e. Large quarto. 


in photogravure and half. 
Boxed Buckram, 7.50 


* place at once as the 

in years It is writ. 
ve form of conversation, and the great- 
modern sculptors discusses freely not 
» art in general, paint- 
» less than seulpture 
kiom found in books written more 


the whole range of art 


where the truth of dramatic art lies. 
Further it is admirably what its 
title claims for it, and should be of 
genuine value to the playwright. Not 
often may we find a subject so well 
and comprehensively discussed.” 

“It is, moreover, as suggestive to 
the play-goer ag to the play-maker,” 
says the Boston Transcript. 8vo. $2.00 
net; by mail, $2.15. 


THE STORY OF NELL GWYN 
By CECIL CHESTERTON 


A fascinating and beautiful volume 
by a brother of Mr. G. K. Chesterton. 
12mo. Illustrated in color and black 
and white. $1.00 net; by mail, $1.10. 


FLOOR GAMES By H. G. WELLS 


The versatile English novelist here shows hig skill in 
dealing with children. Every house should have a floor on 
which games can be played, he says, and he shows the games 
to play. Over 100 illustrations. 4to. $1.00 net; by mail, $1.10. 


IN FORBIDDEN CHINA By VISCOUNT D’OLLONE 


Fedden) 


R15.00 net car- 


with a spontaneity 





malyses of the 














The spirited acceunt of the adventurous exploring ex- 
pedition of the French Government into the highlands of 
Western China among an almost unknown and still uncon- 
quered people. The narrative has the charm of the un- 
familiar. 146 illustrations, map, 8vo. $3.50 net; by mail, $3.80. 


TRIPOLI THE MYSTERIOUS pg, masex Loomis Topp 


A charming and informing record of personal observa- 
tion, especially timely, Profusely illustrated. 8vo. $2.00 net; 
by mail, $2.15. 
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